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HE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO, which began as a small medical 

school and has developed into a far-flung institution with 13 divi- 
sions, has just completed observance of its Centennial. Leaders in educa- 
tion, public service, science and letters, from all parts of the country, 
from Canada and from Europe, attended the official observance on Oc- 
tober 3 and 4, Three medical symposia, which preceded the formal events, 
drew physicians from many other cities. 

Buffalo was a mere frontier community in 1846 when a group of 
physicians and other far-sighted citizens, including Millard Fillmore, 
applied to the Legislature of the State of New York for a charter for a 
university. Their first intention was to establish a medical school, and that 
they did. Millard Fillmore served as chancellor from its founding to his 
death in 1874, retaining the position even during his tenure in the White 
House. 

For 40 years, the Medical School and the University were synonymous. 
In 1886, however, the School of Pharmacy was created. As the need has 
arisen, the University has established divisions in various fields—1891, 
Law; 1892, Dentistry; 1913, Arts and Sciences; 1915, Summer Session; 
1923, Millard Fillmore College (evening session) ; 1927, Business Ad- 
ministration; 1931, Education; 1936, Social Work; 1939, Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences; 1940, Nursing; 1946, Engineering. 

The University was a totally unendowed institution until 1915, when 
one family contributed $250,000. Its financial basis was not securely estab- 
lished, however, until 1920 when a campaign was conducted for an en- 
dowment fund. In ten days, 24,000 citizens made contributions totaling 
more than $5,000,000. In 1929, a second campaign for endowment funds 
raised $5,500,000, with 31,000 persons contributing. 

In the educational world, the University of Buffalo has made many 
contributions. In professional medical and dental training, and in the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, these developments attracted wide attention. 
Under the leadership of Chancellor Samuel P. Capen, who has guided the 
institution since 1922, the University of Buffalo has dedicated itself com- 
pletely to the principles of intellectual and academic freedom. The Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences has pioneered in tutorial instruction, by which 
all upperclassmen pursue independent, creative work while taking a mini- 
mum of formal courses. 

The University, whose first class in 1849 had a registration of 72, now 
has an enrollment exceeding 9,000. The University has stretched its facili- 
ties to the utmost and enlarged its programs to accommodate as many 
students as possible, especially veterans. A Centennial Fund Campaign is 
planned for the Spring of 1947. 
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Higher Education Enrollment in the 
Fall of 1946* 


F. G. CORNELL 


ORE than 2 million students, a fifty per cent increase over the 
M previous peak enrollment, were attending the 1,749 colleges 
and universities of the United States at the opening of fall terms this 
year. The present student load is more than double the 952,000 en- 
rollment at the opening of fall terms a year ago. Hence, enrollments 
in higher educational institutions have approximately doubled in the 
past year. 

In the fall of 1945, there were fewer than 50,000 veterans en- 
rolled in higher educational institutions. This year there are 1,080,396 
veterans enrolled, or approximately one-half of the present total 
number of students. 

These data are based upon returns from a sample of higher educa- 
tional institutions made in October 1946 There were 333 carefully 
selected institutions in the sample. The results, though based on a 
sample, are sufficiently reliable to reflect major trends. 


CLASSIFICATION OF INSTITUTIONS 


For purposes of this survey higher educational institutions were 
classified into six major types. These classifications are a compromise 


* Eprror’s NoTE: This report appeared as Statistical Circular SRS-21.3-116 of the 
United States Office of Education. As such, it reached only a relatively small mailing 
list; the JOURNAL therefore requested and received permission to reprint it here. 

*The reliability of estimates is analyzed in table 9. 
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between the desire to report the most meaningful statistics, and the 
practical need for holding categories to a minimum in order to facili- 
tate and minimize the task of securing information by sample methods, 

The conventional classifications of higher educational institutions 
which have been used in the Biennial Surveys of Education are: (1) 
Universities, colleges, and professional schools; (2) teachers col- 
leges; (3) normal schools; and (4) junior colleges. Within these 
groupings, there is usually a further classification as to source of 
control, public or private. 

Considerable gains, both to the usefulness of information reported 
and the efficiency of the survey plan, result from dividing the first of 
the four foregoing categories into three: Universities and large insti- 
tutions of complex organization, colleges of arts and sciences, and in- 
dependent technical and professional schools. There are so few normal 
schools that these have been grouped with teachers colleges. An addi- 
tional category of significance is the group of separate schools for 
Negroes. The result is a classification similar to that used by Walters 
in his School and Society report,? and an improvement upon the 
classification used by the Office of Education survey of higher educa- 
tional institutions of 1945. 

The final list of 1,749 institutions was made up from those lists 
in the 1945-46 Educational Directory, after eliminating institutions 
known to be closed or merged, and adding new ones listed by State 
agencies and higher educational associations. 

The total number of institutions in each category, and the numbers 
sampled are as follows: 





Total number Number in 
Type of institution of institutions sample 

1. Universities and large institutions of complex 

RMI ANION or. 5 atic aware Sawa cal etsin a viere siorererores 131 43 
2. Colleges of arts and sciences ............+.. 557 53 
3. Independent technical and professional schools 287 72 
4. Teachers colleges and normal schools ....... 201 57 
aco dc) eee 468 77 
er reer eee 105 31 

PPAR AIMETAINIONES) (5515.6 wo50::6 io e.oi0.0) sie biaielosie’a 1,749 333 


*See Raymond Walters. “Statistics of Attendance in American Universities and 
Colleges, 1945.” School and Society, December 29, 1945. 

*U. S. Office of Education. Estimated Changes in Volume of Activity in Higher 
Educational Institutions, 1941-45, Statistical Circular, SRS-21.3-016, January 15, 1946. 
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References will be made below to significant differences between 
publicly-controlled and privately-controlled institutions where they 
were observed. 


DEFINITION OF ITEMS 


Fall enrollment figures reported here include full-time and part- 
time resident students as of the second week of the fall term, semes- 
ter, or quarter, excluding students mot of college grade. As such, 
they are not comparable to statistics of higher educational institutions 
from other sources based on special groups of institutions, and cover- 
ing only full-time students, or including extension students, summer- 
school students, or students who register later in the year. 

Definitions are as follows: 

a. Total number of resident college students.—Resident students 
including veterans and first-year students. Resident students 
are those attending classes or lectures conducted by the regular 
colleges and schools on the campus (irrespective of whether 
they live in dormitories, at home, or elsewhere). Does not in- 
clude students enrolled in extension or correspondence courses. 

b. Number (in item a) first time in any college—This includes 
the number of students “‘first time in any college.’ Among those 
not included are first-year medical school students. 

c. Number (in item a) veterans of World War II.—This includes 
all students known to be veterans of World War II, irrespective 
of whether they are receiving Government educational benefits. 

d. Total number resident students—Summer 1946.—Includes all 
resident college students, undergraduate, graduate, and special, 
registered in the 1946 summer session, summer semester, or 
summer quarter. 

This survey is limited by errors of definition, the magnitude of 
which is not known, but which is as great, if not greater, in surveys 
covering all higher educational institutions. Editing and verification 
of returns show variations in practices of institutions in keeping 
records of enrollment. In some institutions, for instance, separate 
records were not kept of male and female, and veteran and non- 
veteran students. Estimates were therefore used in these cases. Some 
confusion exists over the term “resident enrollment’, and over the 
term “extension students.” In this survey, enrollments in “branches” 
of large institutions were included when known to be centers offering 
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full-time programs of instruction, a practice which has become com- 
mon within the past year as a means of expanding facilities. Pre- 
sumably, enrollments in ‘‘extension centers’ offering only occasional 
courses or courses not for credit towards a degree were included by 
those preparing returns. 


TABLE 1 


ESTIMATED FALL ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS, 1939-1946 














School year Fall enrollment 
1939-40 1,360,000 
1941-42 1,263,000 
1943-44! 738, 000 
1945-46 952,000 
1946-47 2,078,000 





1 Does not include 294,000 military personnel enrolled. 
2 Does not include 88,000 military personnel enrolled. 


TOTAL FALL ENROLLMENT 


A record of fall enrollment over the period beginning with 1939 
appears in table 1. Statistics for earlier years are based upon a similar 
survey made by the Office of Education last year.* 


TABLE 2 
ESTIMATED FALL ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS, TOTAL AND VETERANS, BY TYPE 
OF INSTITUTION, 1946 

















Total Fall enrollment 
Type of institution number of 

institutions! Total Veterans 
All institutions 1,749 2,078,095 1,080,396 

1. Universities and large institutions of com- 
plex organization i31 1,031,430 591,468 
2. Colleges of arts and sciences 557 439,449 194,570 
3. Independent technical and professional schools 287 210,176 129,238 
4. Teachers colleges and normal schools 201 150,059 61,780 
5. Junior colleges 468 188,139 85,124 
6. Negro institutions 105 58,842 18,216 





1 Total number of institutions from which sample was drawn may not be exact count of 
institutions in existence by common definition. 


In table 2 the 2,078,095 total enrollment is distributed among the 
six categories of institutions. Also shown in table 2 are enrollments 


* Ibid. 
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of veterans, a total of 1,080,396. Approximately one-half of all stu- 
dents and approximately one-half of veterans are enrolled in the 131 
larger institutions (group 1). 

In previous years no distinction was made between universities, 
colleges of arts and sciences, and professional schools. Taking these 
as a single group, however, a comparison may be made with last 
year's survey. This appears in table 3. By far the largest increase over 
last year has been in the degree-granting institutions (the first group 
shown in table 3), though both teachers colleges and junior colleges 
show high relative increases, approximately 135 per cent, and the 
lowest rate of increase occurs for the separate Negro institutions. 


TABLE 3 
ESTIMATED FALL ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 
1945 AND 1946 














Type of institution Fall 1945 Fall 1946 
All institutions 952,000! 2,078,095 
Universities, colleges, and professional schools 738,000 1,681,055 
Teachers colleges 64,000 150,059 
Junior colleges 80,000 188,139 
Negro institutions 44,000 58,842 





1 Includes 26,000 enrolled in small unclassified institutions. 


STUDENTS ENTERING COLLEGE FOR THE FIRST TIME 


Before the war approximately one-third of annual college enroll- 
ment reported consisted of students in college for the first time. 
Figures on that part of the total enrollment represented by students 
the first time in any college are important as an indication of the 
accession rate to college, whether directly from secondary schools or 
after interruptions through service in the armed forces. Table 4 
shows fall enrollment for the various types of institutions by that part 
which is represented by students entering college for the first time, 
and that part which is represented by students who have previously 
been in college. 

The figures on students entering college for the first time probably 
under-represent the number of freshmen, as much of the expansion 
in college enrollment since last year took place during the course of 
1945-46, before the opening of the present fall term. It is known that 
a substantial proportion of students whose‘education was interrupted 
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by the war are entering college for the first time. If the several hun- 
dred thousand freshman veterans entering college last year could be 
added to the 500,000 men entering college this fall for the first time, 
the proportion of new students in this category would be even higher 
than shown in table 4. 

It is of importance to note that the proportion of new students 
among men is higher than among women. This is due chiefly to the 


TABLE 5 


STUDENTS ENTERING COLLEGE FIRST TIME, ESTIMATED NUMBER 
AND PERCENT OF TOTAL, BY YEAR, BY SEX, 1941-1946 











All students Men Women 
Enrolled for Enrolled for Enrolled for 
Year first time first time first time 
Total |———————-| Total |————————_|_ Total |_————-——- 
Number int Number ba Number - 





Fall 1941 [1,263,000] 396,000 | 31 | '765,000} 227,000 | 30 | 498,000 | 169,000 | 34 
Fall 1943 | '738,000] 255,000 | 35 | 274,000] 87,000 | 32 | 464,000 | 168,000 | 36 
Fall 19451} 926,000} 291,000 | 31 | 360,000] 121,000 | 34 | 566,000 | 170,000 | 30 
Fall 1946 |2,078,095] 696,419 | 34 [1,417,595] 499,532 | 35 | 660,500 | 196,887 | 30 
































1 Does not include an estimated enrollment of 26,000 not distributed. 


fact that the normal flow of women through college has not been 
interrupted during the war period. In fact it has increased. 

Seventy per cent as many new students (119,000) this fall are 
enrolled in junior colleges as in colleges of arts and sciences 
(163,000), and 44 per cent as many as in universities and large 
institutions of complex organization (269,000). This is very signifi- 
cant since the aggregate enrollment in universities and colleges is 
much greater than that in junior colleges. Approximately 65 per cent 
of the men and 61 per cent of the women in junior colleges are new 
students. There is evidence, therefore, that the junior colleges have 
served as a means of accommodating beginning students. 

It is of note, nevertheless, that the largest number of new students 
is enrolled in the 131 large institutions. The percentage of students 
entering for the first time in Negro institutions is high, men 44 per 
cent, women 31 per cent. 

The trend since the fall of 1941 of students entering college for 
the first time appears in table 5. The effect of the delay in entering 
college on the part of large numbers of men is shown in the increasing 
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percentage of new enrollees among men students. In contrast, the 
percentage of new students among women has declined. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ENROLLMENT OF MEN AND WOMEN 


Increases in enrollment of men and women students over the fall 
of 1945 are shown in table 6. The most significant contrast in this 
table is the increase in men students (294 per cent) as compared 
with the increase in women students (17 per cent). The distribution 
of the increase in women students is about the same between those 


TABLE 6 


ESTIMATED INCREASE IN FALL ENROLLMENT, MEN AND WOMEN 
STUDENTS, 1945 AND 1946 









































Increase 
Item Fall 1945 Fall 1946 
Amount | Percent 
All Students 926, 000! 2,078,095 1,152,095 | 124 
Entering college first time 291,000 696, 419 405,419 139 
In college before 635,000 1,381,676 746,676 118 
Men 360,000 1,417,595 1,057,595 294 
Entering college first time 121,000 499,532 378, 532 313 
In college before 239,000 918,063 679,063 284 
Women 566,000 660, 500 94,500 17 
Entering college first time 170,000 196, 887 26,887 16 
In college before 396,000 463,613 67,613 17 








1 Does not include an estimated enrollment of 26,000 not distributed. 


entering college for the first time and those who have been in college 
before. 

Although almost two-thirds of the one million increase in enroll- 
ment of men over last year consists of those who have been in college 
before, the highest relative increase (313 per cent) has been in 
enrollment of men in college for the first time, from 121,000 in the 
fall of 1945 to 500,000 this fall. 

There is a significant tendency for relatively more men and veterans 
to be enrolled in publicly controlled institutions. This difference is not 
great among the 131 universities, but is marked in the junior college 
group. Of total fall enrollment in publicly controlled junior colleges 
70 per cent are men and 50 per cent are veterans. In privately con- 
trolled junior colleges men are 51 per cent and veterans 33 per cent 
of total enrollment. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 


In the summer of 1945 the total summer enrollment in higher edu- 
cational institutions was approximately 425,600, of which 152,500 
were men and 273,100 were women. Summer enrollments in 1946 
were approximately double those of 1945. The increase was almost 
entirely among men students. There were phenomenal increases over 


TABLE 7 
ESTIMATED SUMMER ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 
AND BY SEX, 1946 














Type of institution All students Men Women 

All institutions 864,202 569,178 295,024 
1. Universities and large institutions of complex 

organization 445,119 320,627 124,492 

2. Colleges of arts and sciences 160, $42 96,216 64,326 

3. Independent technical and professional schools 87,243 72,029 15,214 

4. Teachers colleges and normal schools 95,558 38,744 56,814 

5. Junior colleges 39,187 29,568 9,619 

6. Negro institutions 36,553 11,994 24,559 





1945 in the enrollment of men students in all categories shown in 
table 7. Usually the number of women students in summer sessions 
exceeds the number of men students. This trend was reversed in 1946. 
The total enrollment of 864,000 far exceeds the highest previous 
summer enrollment of 457,000 reported in the summer of 1939. 
Though most of this increase is made up of men students, many of 
whom are veterans, the enrollment of women students in summer 
sessions also exceeded previous records. 

A comparison of enrollments in the summer of 1946 with the 
enrollments of the summer of 1945 appears in table 8. 


TABLE 8 
ESTIMATED SUMMER ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 
1945 AND 1946 














Type of institution Summer 1945 Summer 1946 
All institutions 426,000 864,202 
Universities, colleges and professional schools 314,000 692,904 
Teachers colleges 62,000 95,558 
Junior colleges 23,000 39, 187 


Negro institutions 27,000 36,553 
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PLAN OF SURVEY® 


The survey was made on the basis of a sample drawn from the 
1,749 institutions apparently in operation at the time. The first step 
in designing the sample was grouping the 1,749 institutions into 
eight type categories. The six categories of institutions used in this 
report were the basis for this classification. For survey purposes, how- 
ever, universities and junior colleges were split into two groups each 
on the basis of source of control, public or private, thus producing 
the eight type categories. 

Each of the eight type categories was divided into five size strata, 
having approximately equal 1941-42 enrollment. For each type cate- 
goty in which there were institutions enrolling women only or men 
only separate strata were established for such institutions. In cate- 
gories in which there were institutions from which no 1941-42 sta- 
tistics had been received, there was an eighth stratum for such institu- 
tions. A determination was then made of the number of cases required 
in each of the eight type categories to produce, on the basis of an 
analysis of statistics for the fall of 1943, a .05 coefficient of variation. 
In each stratum made up of institutions with no previous reports, a 
systematic sample of every fifth school was taken to represent that 
stratum. 

An allocation of the number of sample cases to be selected from 
each stratum within each type category was made in such a way as to 
produce maximum reliability. To increase even further sampling 
reliability for each type category, additional stratification according to 
size and the increase or decrease in civilian population 1940-44 in the 
state in which the institution is located was introduced. This sub- 
stratification was carried to the point where each sample case repre- 
sented a distinct group of schools. Each school within each stratum 
was assured equal chance of selection through the use of random 
numbers. For this design the reliability of totals for all higher educa- 
tional institutions is better than that indicated by the anticipated .05 
relative error. 

Since the sample design was based upon 1941-42 and 1943-44 data, 
and since the statistics for 1946 represented in effect entirely different 


*A more complete statement of the technique of sampling and reliability of esti- 
mates may be secured by writing to the Research and Statistical Service, U. S. Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 
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universes, actual sampling reliability was found for some type cate- 
gories to exceed 5 per cent. 

The sampling errors for most of the estimates reported in this 
circular are given in table 9. As seen in the first three columns of 
figures in table 9, the actual sampling error of estimates of enroll- 
ment for all students in the various type categories varies from 3.4 
per cent to 6.5 per cent. The grand total enrollment estimate of 
2,078,095 had a sampling error of 46,750, approximately 2.2 per 
cent. Slightly larger relative sampling errors occur for separate com- 
ponents of enrollments shown in table 9. However, none of these 
exceeds 10 per cent. 

The above errors are computed on the basis of the sample itself 
and are therefore estimates. If the true sampling error were known, 
it would be expected to fall within the error reported, two chances 
in three. The chances are about 95 in 100 that it would not be greater 
than two times the computed error shown in table 9, and it is very 
nearly certain that it would not exceed three times the error shown 
in table 9. 

The foregoing refers to sampling error only. There were, in addi- 
tion, errors of reporting, such as clerical errors and errors of defini- 
tion. With a relatively small number of cases, however, as much care 
as possible was introduced into the editing and verification of reports. 
In some cases, contacts were made with institutions by telephone and 
telegram for this purpose so that these errors might be held to a 
minimum. 
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How Fares the Veteran? 
ROBERT J. MINER 


ITH ex-service men filling our colleges and universities to 

V V overflowing, it is but natural that there should be widespread 
interest in the adjustment the veteran is making to his academic 
surroundings. Is he doing scholarly work? Is he serious-minded? Is 
he a disruptive influence on the campus and in the classroom? Is the 
government wasting money on him? Will he flunk out before he 
gets his degree? 

There is no argument about the serious-mindedness of the veteran. 
In most cases he has come to college either to finish an interrupted 
education or to begin a new one, and in almost every case he is sin- 
cetely earnest about achieving his goal. He is definitely not a “Rah 
Rah” college boy, although, in general, he does prefer to be thought 
of first and foremost as a college student instead of a veteran. This 
is not always easy for his associates to do, for the nondescript attire 
of studied sloppiness, formerly distinctive of college undergraduates, 
has now been supplanted by Navy skivvies, fatigue clothes, dungarees, 
suntans, pea-coats, wind breakers and sundry other articles of war- 
time apparel. 

Many of the veterans are able to gear into their college work with- 
out too much difficulty. At first, it may be a bit hard for them to 
concentrate and settle down to the grind of studying but they can 
accomplish this after a few weeks’ effort, particularly if they attended 
any of the many specialized service schools. Their ambition is high, 
their determination limitless, and their achievement generally good. 
There is another group which includes those ex-GI’s who cannot 
concentrate, who are still terrifically uneasy, who are not sure of 
their ultimate goal and who find their adjustment to college exceed- 
ingly troublesome. Their ambition is generally high too, but their 
achievement is often discouraging. Sometimes their inability to settle 
down can be traced to the fact that they never learned how to study 
in high school, sometimes to their lack of occupational objectives and 
sometimes to their emotionally upsetting experiences in service. 

There is another group which consists of men who are too poorly 
equipped intellectually to handle successfully a college curriculum. 
Most of them never would have been accepted by any college had it 
not been for the pressure which the state, nation and community put 
on all institutions of higher learning to make a place for every veteran 
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who applies. Their association with their college courses is frustrating 
to themselves and expensive to their country, and the failure experi- 
ences which generally result can be emotionally devastating, especially 
if the individual concerned is already beset with a feeling of inade- 
quacy and inferiority. Let me cite an example: 


James’ psychological tests indicated that his intelligence exceeded 
only twelve per cent of college undergraduates. His joy at being in col- 
lege began daily to diminish once classes started. He could not remem. 
ber his history after he read it; he was especially confused when it 
came to correcting the grammatical errors in his English themes; he sat 
up until three in the morning struggling with college algebra and he 
despaired so much of physics that he dropped it after the third week. 
His five weeks grades were all F’s except for one D. He became com- 
pletely discouraged and wanted to quit—yet he felt that everybody 
would know he was a failure if he went home. He struggled desperately 
but became engulfed with mounting frustrations. Finally, he began 
drinking heavily again-—something he had been trying to stop ever 
since he got out of the Army. His interviews with his Adviser were to 
no avail and he eventually resigned from college, critical of everything 
connected with the college and bitter over his inability to make good. 


There is still a large group of veterans in college who are finding 
their work difficult because they have not yet been able to solve their 
personal problems. Some of these are worried about money. They have 
been in college for months and have not yet received their govern- 
ment checks. The college veterans’ office is sympathetic but seems 
powerless to get any action. Bills accumulate fast. The student owes 
the college, the community and his friends, and he worries so much 
he cannot study. 


Ted had been in college since June, had not received any of his gov- 
ernment subsidy and was owing the college over $200.00. It was a new 
experience for him to be in debt and it fretted him so constantly that 
he was unable to listen in class or to study in his room. He became so 
unhappy and discouraged that he packed all of his belongings and would 
have scrapped his college career if one of his friends on the college 
staff to whom he went to say goodbye had not patiently listened to his 
woes, and rekindled faith in himself by helping him to -realize the situa- 
tion was not so critical that it could not be solved by campus agencies 
established for that very purpose. 


Peter came to the Personnel Director's office in utter despair. His 
checks were six months overdue and nobody seemed able to do anything 
about it. He not only owed the college but several stores in town, for he 
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was married. His pregnant wife was expecting her baby within three 
weeks and Peter—big, capable, resourceful Peter—was completely de- 
pressed. All of his plans for meeting this emergency had failed to ma- 
terialize. His efforts to augment his income by part-time work and his 
mounting household duties together with all his worries had cut into his 
study time so seriously that the quality of his academic work had become 
greatly impaired. His college days seemed to be about over and his 
project for his life career looked to him to be shattered. There was no 
provision at this college for loaning money to veterans, yet the Per- 
sonnel Director started action which resulted in Peter’s getting sizeable 
financial assistance just the day his son was born. Peter’s crumbling 
courage was salvaged. 


Within this classification of personality maladjustments there are 
many veterans who are struggling to overcome their emotional dis- 
turbances. Some are men who were classified as neurotic personalities 
while in service and others are veterans who escaped this classification 
but who are just as much disturbed and neurotic as though they had 
been so designated. The origin of their difficulties may have been 
disorders which originated long before they got into service and 
which were crystallized by their war experiences or may have been 
disorders resulting directly from the gruelling strain of combat and 
battle fatigue. 


John came to the Director of Student Affairs to discuss his scholastic 
achievement. He was so jittery during his conversation that he was un- 
able to control his tears. He had tried hard to study but concentrated 
with the greatest of difficulty and retained very little of what he read. 
A physician had examined him and told him that organically and 
physically he was in good order but that his nerves were unstrung. Seda- 
tives had been prescribed to help him sleep better but John felt that 
his tensions had been mounting so intensely within that a danger point 
had nearly been reached. It was only when a therapeutic relationship 
could be arranged in which John could experience the relieving catharsis 
of recounting his suppressed experiences that he was able to lessen 
his inner tensions and relax. He had been through the Battle of the 
Bulge and the stark horror of his hand-to-hand combat had left im- 
pressions which he could not face alone. It was only when he was able 
to relive again the death of his buddy, the sickening hand-to-hand en- 
counters with innumerable enemy soldiers, his own wounds and his 
indescribable agony as a prisoner of war that he could rid his un- 
conscious mind of the tumultuous conflict which was preventing him 
g from adjusting to the peaceful routine of his Liberal Arts course. 





Still another group within the bracket of those confused about 
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personal problems are the married veterans. They are faced with a 
new experience of adjusting to a wife, managing a household on a 
limited budget, carrying a full-time college program and frequently 
trying to get part-time work to add to their insufficient income. This is 
a real task for any individual but when the individual gets worried 
about any or all of these responsibilities the task becomes that much 
more cumbersome. 


Frank dropped into the Dean’s office late one afternoon and with 
frantic urgency begged the Dean to: “Talk to me fast and keep me 
from leaving college.” Careful questioning uncovered Frank’s disturb. 
ances. He had always been a carefree boy in high school. Having fun 
came first on his program; his studies never received serious considera- 
tion. Being unusually bright he was able to get by without much effort 
on his part. He had gone into service while he was only 17 and had 
accumulated nearly two years of overseas experience. As soon as he was 
discharged he married and shortly thereafter brought his young wife 
to college. He loved Helen intensely and was frightened because he was 
finding himself becoming increasingly short-tempered with her. His 
restlessness had become so pronounced that he could hardly sit still 
in class and he absolutely could not devote any time to his studies at 
home. Weighted down by the deadness of his college community he 
was almost bursting with a desire to get out and “raise hell’’, to get 
things going, to do something which would completely exhaust him 
physically. The Dean helped him to understand how much he was miss- 
ing the free and satisfactory associations with other fellows which he 
had always enjoyed, both before and during service, and which now he 
had not only completely abandoned but which he had exchanged for a 
vety intimate association with one girl. Lack of funds had made it im- 
possible for this couple to take in any sort of recreation which cost 
money. They were living together in one bedroom and their natural 
need for individuality and some privacy had been almost entirely denied 
to them. It was suggested that Frank join the intra-mural teams in 
basketball and volleyball and that he resume his former interest in 
rabbit hunting, associating in these pastimes with men as he had been 
accustomed to do before. He was helped to discover additional re- 
sources for enjoyment which he and his wife could undertake together 
without additional expense. 


Bill has discovered that the girl he wooed so rapidly and wed just 
before going overseas is not an easy gitl with whom to live. They have 
few interests in common and their personal irritations with each other 
have been magnified because of their congested housing conditions. His 
wife spends an increasing amount of time back in her own home and 
Bill’s scholastic achievement is suffering because of his upsetting marital 
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woes. He realizes that his professors are unaware of his personal prob- 
lems but he feels if they could perhaps be a little more tolerant in gen- 
eral to veterans and their ever-persistent difficulties, that his chances for 
success in college might not be completely jeopardized. 


Bill’s feeling about his instructors is shared by many veterans, who 
find that their slowness in comprehension, their difficulty in over- 
coming restlessness and their preoccupation with personal perplexities 
are annoying to their professors. The “‘scuttle-butt” prevalent on many 
campuses to the effect that instructors are marking lower and harder 
than hitherto, makes many veterans uneasy, because the veteran is 
aware that his presence has disorganized campus facilities and he has 
a gnawing fear that the university may be glad to flunk him in order to 
alleviate the crowded conditions. 

Are the veterans disruptive citizens of the college community? As 
a group and in almost all individual cases they have toned up the 
classroom—not disrupted it. If they annoy a poor teacher, they delight 
a good one. Most instructors have become more alert since the veterans 
joined their classes. These students may not always be able to keep 
up scholastically with a youngster fresh from high school and fre- 
quently they may need an abundance of encouragement and coaching, 
but they do not sit there like sponges waiting for the teacher to 
squeeze drops of wisdom onto them; instead they take issue with, 
question and criticize what is said and done. They want to know why 
a thing is so, objecting strenuously if the instructor sidesteps an 
explanation or takes it for granted that the answer is obvious. 

In campus affairs the veteran, like other students, participates in 
athletics, joins fraternities and attends club meetings, parties and 
dances. Sometimes he gets irked if an organization fritters its time 
away in useless busy-work. Sometimes he wants to brush aside old- 
time customs of procedure, demanding action instead of deliberation. 
Sometimes he finds it hard to work up much enthusiasm over puerile 
campus traditions. Sometimes he becomes a veteran first and organizes 
politically with other veterans for power, pressure and protection. 

As an individual or in a group, he can be co-operative or antagonis- 
tic just as other students can be. He is not peculiar in any of these 
respects but he is different in that he is more mature, more inde- 
pendent, more indifferent, more restless and more critical. About all 
he asks for is a chance to succeed, and if the college can understand 
him and his particular problems, this chance invariably will be assured. 














The Developing Role of the Registrar 
H. L. HEATON 


HAVE often remarked to the members of my staff that now is the 
I time to leave the Registrar's profession if you ever expect to do 
so—that is, if you are interested in escaping the challenges and 
responsibilities that are sure to come to the profession. Registrars have 
the greatest opportunity to assume a leading role in the administration 
of the affairs of our educational system that we have ever had. How 
well we shall assume and discharge these responsibilities remains in 
the main to be seen. Indications and trends are that we shall succeed. 

It is only within the last score of years that the registrar has been 
considered a leading administrative official in the educational system. 
This recognition has been accorded him as a result of his untiring 
efforts to discharge both faithfully and accurately all assigned duties 
during peace or war. He has responded over this period of years to 
the new challenges and responsibilities to the end that he has grown, 
progressed and been placed in positions of leadership in his own 
institution and in the field of education that should attract the atten- 
tion of our most capable men and women. 

The registrar through his own efforts has been able to attain this 
enviable position. He has risen from the status of a glorified office 
clerk to that of an administrative officer attending to affairs that 
affect the life stream of an institution. He has risen in the estimation 
of the faculty from the position of an ordinary clerk to one of high 
esteem, and become an official to whom they may look for council 
and assistance in the administration of the affairs of their own depart- 
ments as well as the affairs affecting the welfare of the entire 
institution. He now speaks with authority in faculty deliberations. 
Contrast this with an experience, which one of our fellow registrars 
had many years ago, when the governing body of his institution 
voted unanimously for a resolution defining the functions of the 
registrar as purely clerical. Over a period of years, in the large institu- 
tions, his title has changed from professor of—education, let us say— 
and registrar with a full-time teaching load, to registrar and professor 
of education with a part-time teaching load, to registrar with eight 
hours per day on definite duty and the remaining hours of the day 
“to be arranged”. 
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I do not have to tell you, as a group of registrars, that we have, 
over a period of years, accepted the challenge for real service and its 
accompanying responsibilities. We have accepted it in the spirit of 
our Master when he said, ‘He that would be greatest among you, let 
him be the servant of all”. The challenge has been met through 
constant toil with an eye fixed on the objective of being of real service 
to the young men and women of our state and nation. We think we 
have been doing a good job; but I dare say that we must be ever 
more alert to the challenges and responsibilities which are here now 
and immediately ahead of us. 

At the time of our entry into World War II, we were moving 
along rather satisfactorily when suddenly we found ourselves faced 
with unexpected problems resulting from a war-time educational 
program. Now that the war is over, we are faced with problems that 
almost stagger the imagination. Then the question arises, how shall 
we meet the challenge? 

So numerous have become the duties that have been shunted our 
way that we are often hard pressed to keep a proper perspective. We 
may reject these duties and take refuge in the thought that old duties 
are the only duties worthy of consideration, or we may accept the 
challenge as good soldiers and make our influence for good felt all 
the more in our college community. 

Our challenge is to protect and promote the best interests of each 
individual student who is seeking to qualify himself most eminently 
for Christian citizenship in a new world order. To meet this challenge 
and achieve greater distinction in the profession, we must study our 
enlarging task critically and evaluate each new activity that presses 
for attention, giving to each the consideration that its relative worth 
in the particular college or university demands. 

Perhaps our challenge can best be met and accompanying responsi- 
bilities best discharged if we will give consideration to the objectives 
of purposes which we intend to achieve. The accomplishment of our 
objectives will depend upon a thorough understanding of the inter- 
ests of individual and collective needs, and an understanding of what 
our ultimate goal with the students may be. 

Aside from routine duties which include records and grades, admis- 
sions, registrations, schedule of classes, catalogues, questionnaires, etc., 
the registrar should be concerned with other and more far-reaching 
objectives. The most immediate of these is to care for the educational 
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needs of those who have had their education interrupted by entry 
into the armed forces. Other objectives should include: (1) a regis- 
trar’s training program that will lead to a bachelor’s degree in that 
field with due consideration given to high school and college adminis- 
tration; (2) a recognition of the fact that the registrar's profession 
should be classified as a major profession and the development of this 
principle among the members of our staff; (3) a full and complete 
understanding of the fact that the registrar has duties and responsi- 
bilities to perform far more important than office routine; (4) im- 
provement of salary schedules to the extent that the most capable 
men and women will be attracted to the profession; (5) establish- 
ment of a research department in the registrar’s office; (6) a testing 
program that will assure a classification to the best interests of the 
students; (7) an admissions program that will be sufficiently selective 
to admit only those students who give promise of success in college 
in their chosen curriculum; (8) attracting to college those large num- 
bers of capable high school graduates who otherwise will never attend 
college; (9) maintaining a record system that is in step with the most 
modern methods of record keeping; and (10) maintaining the co- 
operation of the administrative officers, faculty, and students in all 
matters pertaining to the welfare of the college or university. 

In setting these objectives as our goal, I would not have you think 
for one moment that we are selfish in our thinking and ambitions. 
All these are necessary in the accomplishment of our greatest objec- 
tive; namely, to assist in the most effective manner in the training 
of our young men and young women who tomorrow will shape the 
destiny of our nation. 

Mr. Ezra L. Gillis, former Registrar, University of Kentucky, sums 
up the responsibilities attached to the office of registrar when he says: 
“Our laws constitute the lowest level of conduct that society will 
endure and that is about true of our laws in the university. If we 
never get above those, we shall never get very far. Real joy in our 
work and real accomplishment comes in going beyond the task 
assigned. 

“If you work on the lower level, the tasks assigned, you will be 
doing chores. If you approximate the possibilities for service you may 
give, from your rich storehouse of source material, a cost accounting 
that will enable the administration to make an equitable distribution 
of university funds and be a guide to the instructional staff in measur- 
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ing the results of their teaching. Whether your office is a liability or 
a profitable investment is your responsibility. 

“If you are given a task, you may complete it at the lowest limit 
that your administration will stand, but the degree of success and 
happiness depends upon how far beyond that you go. Most people 
quit a job about the time they reach the dividing line between success 
and mediocrity. When you take a job it begins to adjust itself to your 
size, and in a short time will be your portrait”’. 

In this paper, I have purposely avoided a discussion or a recital 
of the many problems with which we are confronted today. No doubt 
these are very important and deserve careful consideration. I would 
like to have us look beyond our immediate problems in order that we 
may plan for a greater future. I would like to have us, as registrars, 
visualize the future as did the poet when he said, ‘‘I am a part of all 
that I have met; yet all experience is an arch wherethrough gleams 
that untraveled world whose margin fades forever as I move”’. 

The high purpose of the registrar’s profession, past, present, and 
future, cannot be better stated than in the words of John Milton’s 
famous definition of education: 

“I call a complete and generous education that which fits a man to 
perform justly, skillfully and magnanimously, all the offices, both 
private and public, of peace and of war.” 

This is our goal, and to this end we shall dedicate all of our 
ener gies. 

















A Study of Instructional Rank and Degrees 
Held in Forty-Five College Faculties* 


HERBERT WILLIAM SIEGAL 





































HE PRESENT study considers forty-five college catalogues to dis- 
[i the answer to these two questions: 

1. What per cent of the faculty held titles of professors, associate 

professors, assistant professors, and instructors? 

2. What degrees were held by each different rank? 

This study did not follow the minuteness of the North Central 
survey of Haggerty and Works’ which included months of graduate 
study and training in the subject taught. It did, however, take the 
degrees as they were listed, eliminating honorary degrees and counting 
the highest earned degree. There was no way of checking graduate 
work in months, nor was there any way to check degrees listed, 
although it has been found by others that degrees claimed in cata- 
logues have not necessarily been attained.? 

This study followed the policy of the North Central Association 
in regard to the omission of teachers in certain areas: ‘“Teachers in 
the fields where the normal objective of an individual’s training is 
neither the Master’s nor the Doctor’s degree were not included with 
the liberal arts group. This policy led to the omission of teachers of 
dentistry, engineering, fine arts, law, medicine, nursing, and phar- 
macy.” 

For the purpose of surveying a wide variety of four-year institu- 
tions, colleges of three different sizes were used: fifteen small 
colleges, of roughly up to 500 students; fifteen medium-sized col- 
leges, whose enrollment was from 500 to a thousand; and fifteen 
colleges with enrollment over a thousand. The terms “‘small,”’ “‘medi- 


* Paper submitted in partial fulfillment of requirements for the master’s degree, 
University of Chicago. 

*Wm. J. Haggerty and Geo. A. Works, ‘Faculties of Colleges and Universities 
Accredited By the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools dur- 
ing 1936-37," North Central Association Quarterly, pp. 309-407, Vol. XIII, (Jan., 
1939). 

* John Dale Russell has had the registrar's office at the University of Chicago check 
college catalogues for degrees of college faculties. Each check usually reveals as many 
as eight people who list M.A. or Ph.D. degrees from the University of Chicago who 
have not been granted these degrees. 

* Haggerty and Works, op. cit., p. 312. 
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um,” and “large” college are given arbitrarily by this writer without 
using any definite basis except the use of round numbers, as given, 
which makes a comparison easier. 

These colleges were selected at random and presumably represent 
schools which are superior, inferior and average. They include public, 
privately endowed, and denominationally controlled schools; they 
include co-educational schools and also separate schools for men and 
women. 

Haggerty and Works list a hypothetical average institution as one 
that has eighty staff members, including: 26 professors, 11 associate 
professors, 16 assistant professors, and 27 instructors. Of the 80, 25 
have earned doctorates and 37 of the remaining 55 have earned 
masters’ degrees. Actually, there is no such institution, but the study 
in question showed facts about high and low ranking colleges. 

Haggerty and Works have concluded that a high ranking college 
faculty would have 85 members, 51 per cent of them in the liberal 
arts having earned the doctorate, and 83 per cent of the remaining 
49 per cent the master’s. Such a school would have about 1200 stu- 
dents, although it would seem that size of enrollment should not 
affect the quality of the college faculty. A faculty of low standing 
would include 23 staff members, 22 per cent of those in the liberal 
arts having doctorates and 57 per cent of the others having masters’. 
This hypothetical school has about 300 students. 

To obtain the above figures Haggerty and Works took statistics 
from 271 of the 282 institutions of higher learning which were at 
that time accredited by the North Central Association. Their study 
included 17,920 faculty members with a median of 24.2 or a per- 
centage of 31.29, holding the doctor’s degree. 

The 45 colleges considered in the present study include 3,439 
faculty members, of whom 40 per cent have a doctor’s degree. The 
total number of colleges and teachers in these two studies are in almost 
the same ratio, because 45 colleges represent a 17.7 per cent sample 
of 271 colleges, and 3,439 faculty members represent 19 per cent of 
the 17,920 in the North Central study. There is, however, a great 
difference in the two surveys in the percentage of those holding the 
doctorate, which will be seen in subsequent paragraphs. 

The whole survey gave these percentages of positions held by the 
faculty: 32.1 per cent professors, 19.2 per cent associate professors, 
24 per cent assistant professors, and 24.7 per cent instructors. These 
percentages differ from the hypothetical average institution of Hag- 
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gerty and Works, whose faculty of 80 (26 professors, 11 associate 
professors, 16 assistant professors, and 27 instructors), would have 
a percentage of 32.5 per cent professors, 13.7 per cent associate pro- 
fessors, 20 per cent assistant professors, and 33.7 per cent instructors, 

This study showed that 40 per cent of the faculty had earned their 
doctorates as against 31.29 per cent in the study of Haggerty and 
Works. Below is a table showing the faculty rating and percentage 
holding the doctor’s degree. 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF STAFF MEMBERS OF 45 COLLEGES 
HOLDING EARNED DOCTORATES CLASSIFIED BY RANK 











Number of Persons Number who Percentages 
Rank of Faculty on whom Percent- Hold Earned Holding Earned 

ages are Based Doctorates Doctorates 
All Staff Members 3439 1368 40 
Professors 1106 718 65 
Associate Professors 664 323 49 
Assistant Professors 824 242 29 
Instructors 845 85 10 














The study of Haggerty and Works‘ agrees with this one only in 
the rank of assistant professor, and there is close agreement in instruc- 
tors, as seen in their chart reproduced in part below. 


PERCENTAGE OF STAFF MEMBERS HOLDING EARNED DOCTORATES 
CLASSIFIED BY RANK 











(From Haggerty and Works) 
Number of Persons on whom Percentages who Hold 
Rank of Faculty Percentages are Based Earned Doctorates 
All Staff Members 17,920 31.29 
Professors 5160 53.80 
Associate Professors 2298 41.56 
Assistant Professors 3135 : 66.85 
Instructors 5295 13.50 











A check was made to see what per cent of the faculty who do not 
hold doctorates hold master’s degrees. This phase of the survey again 
did not agree with the results of Haggerty and Works. The current 
study shows that 72 per cent of the faculty who do not have doctorates 
have masters’ degrees. Haggerty and Works found a percentage of 
66.56. 


* Ibid., p. 319. 
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NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF STAFF MEMBERS OF 45 COLLEGES, 
OMITTING THOSE WITH DOCTORATES, WHO HOLD EARNED 
MASTERS’ DEGREES, CLASSIFIED BY RANK 











Number of Persons | Number who Hold |Percentages Holding 
Rank of Faculty on whom Percent- | Earned Masters’ Earned Masters’ 
ages are Based Degrees Degrees 
All Staff Members 2076 1497 72 
Professors 393 300 76 
Associate Professors 341 280 82 
Assistant Professors 582 475 82 
Instructors 760 442 58 














Below are reproduced in part the figures of Haggerty and Works® 
for a comparison in surveys: 


PERCENTAGE OF STAFF MEMBERS, OMITTING THOSE WITH 
DOCTORATES, WHO HOLD EARNED MASTERS’ DEGREES, 
CLASSIFIED BY RANK 











(From Haggerty and Works) 
Number of Persons on whom | Percentages Holding Earned 
Rank of Faculty Percentages are Based Masters’ Degrees 
All Staff Members 12,313 66.56 
Professors 2,384 72.11 
Associate Professors 15343 78.56 
Instructors 4,580 57.58 

















The two surveys agree only in the per cent of instructors who hold 
Masters’ degrees, after omitting those with doctors’. The figures are 
58 per cent for this study and 57.6 per cent for the study of Haggerty 
and Works. The staff members in this survey have a higher percentage 
with masters’, about 5.5 per cent, which is really not very important 
statistically in the study between these two surveys. 

In general, then, we have found that of the 45 college faculties 
surveyed through college catalogues for highest degrees of the staff, 
a higher percentage now hold the doctorate and only a slightly higher 
percentage hold the masters’ than was true at the time of the study 
of Haggerty and Works. 

Are these results sufficiently significant to indicate that colleges 
have added to or replaced their staffs with members who have higher 
degrees? This could be possible, but the small number of colleges in 
this study precludes such an answer. Furthermore, 28 of the 45 col- 
leges, or 62 per cent, are listed by the Association of American Univer- 
sities, which is slightly high to be representative of American colleges. 


® Ibid., p. 320. 
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A study was made to see what per cent of the colleges is listed 
by the Association of American Universities.* A check revealed that 
328 colleges of 1062 are members of, or approved by, this Associa- 
tion. This is about 31 per cent; but the figure is misleading, for the 
colleges include trade and technical schools, professional schools, and 
fine arts schools, which number over 300. This would bring the per- 
centage up to approximately 50 per cent for liberal colleges which are 
approved by the Association of American Universities, compared with 
62 per cent for the 45 colleges studied. 

It is quite possible that the colleges selected for this study were 
of a slightly higher standard than those in the North Central survey, 
If this is true, then that fact and the smaller number of colleges 
considered would both have their effect on the results. 

Colleges which are listed by the Association of American Universi- 
ties had faculties which included 43 per cent with doctorates com- 
pated with only 27 per cent doctorates for non-Association of Amerti- 
can Universities faculties. Results are almost the same for remaining 
faculty members, the A.A.U. group having 73 per cent with masters’ 
degrees and the non-A.A.U. group having 69 per cent. 

Comparison of faculty members in Northern and Southern colleges 
showed a higher percentage of doctors’ degrees in Northern than in 
Southern colleges, the difference being 4 per cent, or 41 per cent 
with doctors’ in the North, and 37 per cent in the South. However, 
Southern faculties had 75 per cent of the remaining faculty members 
with masters’ degrees as against 72 per cent for Northern faculty 
members. 

A study of the comparison of colleges in the three different size 
categories as to staffs with doctorates reveals a fairly significant fact: 
that the medium-sized college has a higher percentage of faculty with 
doctorates, 42 per cent, than either the large or the small colleges, 
which have 38 per cent. Omitting those with doctorates, the large 
colleges have the best percentage of masters, 75 per cent, compared 
to 66 per cent for medium-sized colleges, and 61 per cent for the 
small colleges. 

This study has answered the two questions listed in the first para- 
graph, but it has not satisfactorily answered why the college faculty 
today has a better percentage of degrees than was shown by the North 
Central study made nine years ago. 


* Accredited Higher Institutions, 1944; United States Office of Education; Bulletin, 
1944, No. 3, Washington: Government Printing Office, 1945. 
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The Assumptions of Democracy 
WILLIAM C, JONES 


J SEEMS but a short time ago that a student in a seminar in Politi- 
] cal Theory asked the question, ‘‘What makes a civilization great?” 
That is, I submit, a great question. Another student asked the ques- 
tion, “What makes a civilization?’’—an even greater question. If 
you and I were seeking to answer this latter question, we might be 
tempted to say that a civilization is a mode of transportation, a style 
of architecture, a system of jurisprudence, a method of economic 
production. I would not minimize these, but they are not the things 
for which our sons and daughters died. 

Ultimately, a civilization is a philosophy of life which encourages 
and supports such external evidence. Greek civilization was not the 
law of Solon, the sculpture of Praxiteles, the poetry of Sappho, or 
the politics of the Greek city-state. Greek civilization was ultimately 
the spirit of skepticism of Socrates and the Stoics, the surety of a 
world of order and symmetry of Euclid, the ruthless pursuit of truth 
through the dialectics of Zeno, of Aristotle. 

We speak of the inward acceptance of a philosophy of life as true 
and valid, as our faith. We shall then answer the young man. What 
makes a civilization great? A civilization is great when it has a great 
faith, for the measure of a faith will measure a civilization. What 
makes a civilization? A civilization is made possible when the majority 
ina social group give their allegiance and support to a faith. 

These are troubled days. The divisions in our social group are too 
evident. The schisms in our society, along economic, racial and re- 
ligious grounds, are too apparent to give any honest and intelligent 
citizen a foolish sense of optimism. To strengthen our purpose, to 
clarify our vision, to rectify our individual standards of judgment 
and conduct, we are seeking to find the fundamentals of our faith. 
The fundamentals of our American faith are neither abstruse nor 
transitory. The fundamentals of any democratic faith are a few 
fundamental assumptions. 

The first assumption of democracy is the assumption of the dignity 
of man. A country is democratic to the extent that it dignifies man. A 
country may have all the trappings of democracy, but if it does not 
dignify man, it cannot be called a democracy. 
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It has been my good fortune on one or two occasions to teach a 
course which we entitled, “The Economic History of Modern Europe”, 
I am always intrigued with the look of wonder and stark disbelief 
which comes across the faces of the young American college men and 
women, when they read in the textbooks that a hundred years ago in 
England, the English Parliament was seeking to do something about 
the use of small children as chimney-sweeps. They read that a cen- 
tury ago little children, two, three and four years of age, some of 
them kidnapped from their parents, were forced up chimneys which 
were still hot, with the result that these children were burned, stifled, 
and maimed. These young Americans read with amazement that a 
century ago, the English Government was seeking to do something 
about the use of women as beasts of burden in English mines. 

As a Californian, I share with you a dislike of the book, “The 
Grapes of Wrath”. As I seek to analyze my reactions to Steinbeck’s 
novel, I wonder if it is because I can’t stand realism or if my halo 
is on too tight to allow an interest in such tales. I have a feeling that 
you and I protest against “The Grapes of Wrath” because we do not 
like to believe that we have so far failed in the realization of a funda- 
mental assumption of democracy, the dignity of man, to make such 
a tale possible. 

If the assumption of the dignity of man is fundamental to our 
faith, then it follows that freedom is a means to an end, and not an 
end in itself. Any American, of high or low estate, who uses his 
freedom for self-aggrandizement, to the detriment of his fellow 
Americans, is taking a chance with a fundamental assumption which 
we can ill afford. 

A second assumption of our democratic faith is that we shall de- 
velop and conserve human personality upon a fraternal rather than 
a differential basis. This is merely the secular expression of the broth- 
erhood of man. 

If I could have written one passage in the history of American 
political thought, it would be those words of Thomas Jefferson which 
we once were required to memorize—‘‘We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created equal, and endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” I would have chosen to write those 
words, not because they are true, for they are not true. One doesn't 
have to be a school teacher for very long to recognize that all men 
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are not created equal. The high mortality of youngsters in our school 
system who drop by the wayside because of inequality in intelligence, 
physical stamina, moral integrity, is evidence that men are not created 
equal. However, these words are the epitome of all that we hope to 
achieve in our democracy, and mean that we resolve that to the 
natural differences which distinguish men, we shall not add man-made 
differences. 

How difficult it is to be constant to this resolve! All around us 
are Americans who deliberately, or thoughtlessly, are adding man- 
made burdens to the natural burdens which man bears. Anti-Semitism, 
antagonism to the Negro, hatred for the Japanese-Americans are too 
evident to make us complacent in our faith. 

The third assumption of which I would speak is the assumption 
that all of our gains are social gains which will ultimately be enjoyed 
by us all. The genius of America has been the conviction in the heart 
of the common man that this is his country, and that he will be per- 
mitted to enjoy its blessings. This is a conviction which must never 
cease to grip us. Whenever youth is prevented from realizing its 
worthwhile ambitions, when the physical and mental development of 
any child is stunted, when old age is condemned to spend its declin- 
ing years in the impersonal atmosphere of institutions, democracy is 
imperiled. Americans must believe that this is their country, and that 
they will always enjoy its blessings, natural and spiritual. 

These are the assumptions of our democratic faith. They are not 
easy to achieve, nor to conserve. Europe today is littered with the 
wrecks of a faith that once was as buoyant as ours. France, Germany, 
Spain, Italy, Poland, Austria—call the roll of the nations which once 
hoped for a democratic faith as avidly as do we. Why did they fail? 
I presume that the answer is that democracy is not a mass movement. 
Its success ultimately rests with the individual—in his sense of justice, 
brotherhood, forbearance. Each successive generation must be trained 
as individuals in the ways of democracy, and the significance of the 
assumptions upon which it is based. To you and to me is given oppor- 
tunity to have a part in this process of inculcating in the boys and girls 
and young men and women of our day a sure knowledge of the prin- 
ciples upon which our faith is built. My best wish for you, my best 
wish for myself, is that we may have the wit and the grace to be 
worthy of the high calling to which we have been called. 











Comparative Academic Records of Veterans 
and Civilian Students 
RONALD B. THOMPSON AND MARIE A, FLESHER 


| pes LARGE number of veterans now enrolled in college makes 
their success in academic work a major issue of college planning. 
The following material reports briefly certain data obtained at Ohio 
State University regarding this question. 

Material and Results: The grade slips reporting the academic 
records for the Winter Quarter, 1946, for all undergraduates in the 
Colleges of Agriculture, Arts, Commerce, and Education of the Ohio 
State University were gone over for evidence on this matter. For 
a total of 2,000 veterans and almost 6,000 civilians of both sexes 
for this one quarter, the median point-hour ratio' was determined. To 
obtain an indication of the proportion of poor grades and superior 
grades, the per cent having a grade for the quarter below 1.8, or the 
requirement for graduation, was also considered, and the per cent with 
a quarter record of ““B” or better, as well as the median point-hour 
ratio. Freshmen were considered separately from sophomores, juniors, 
and seniors since it was felt that the freshman veteran, because he was 
probably beginning college after his experience in the Army and at 
an older age than usual, might have especial difficulty with his first 
year. Consideration was also given to the course-load being taken, 
the issue being as to whether, if veterans did do well, it might 
be in part because they were taking less work. There was also the 
question as to whether some veterans might be taking heavy loads in 
order to finish earlier. Finally, count was taken of the number of 
veterans who were being required to take non-credit courses as in 
English or mathematics because of lack of high school courses required 
by certain colleges, or because of poor scores on placement tests. The 
following table summarizes the results. 

The table shows, first for the men, a comparison between civilian 
students and veterans, and then the difference between the two groups. 


*The point-hour ratio is the total number of points divided by the number of 
course hours, ‘‘A” counting 4 points, ‘“B’ 3, “C” 2, “D” 1, and “E” 0. Thus a 
student who has a “B” average has a point-hour ratio of 3. 
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As will be seen, the median freshman civilian man had a point- 
hour ratio of 2.18 as compared with 2.33 for the freshman veteran, 
or a superiority of .15 for the veterans. In short, even in the fresh- 
man year the veteran is superior. Further, 7 per cent fewer of the 
veterans had academic records below the graduation requirement of 


TABLE 1 
COMPARATIVE ACADEMIC RECORDS OF 2020 VETERANS AND 5887 
CIVILIAN UNDERGRADUATES IN THE COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE, 
ARTS, COMMERCE, AND EDUCATION OF THE OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY. MINUS DIFFERENCES SHOW LOWER FIGURES 
FOR THE VETERANS, AND IN THE LAST 
COLUMN FOR WOMEN 








Men Women Civilian 


Civ. Vets Dif. Civ. Vets Dif. | Men Women Dif. 














Number 
Freshmen 1072 1399 1894 32 1072 1894 
So. Jr. Sr. 61r 579 2310 10 611 2310 
Median P.H.R. 
Freshmen 2.18 3.33 .1f 23.33 2.47 .24 2.28 23.33 .29 
So. Jr. Sr. 2.56 2.75 .19 2.62 3.00 .38 2.56 2.62 .06 
% “B” or better 
Freshmen 20 25 5 19 38 19 20 19 =! 
So. Jr. Sr. 32 41 9 31 50 19 32 31 =I 
Median course-hr. load 
Freshmen 18.2 16. —1.7 17.1 16.0 1.1 18.2 17.1 —I.1 
So. Jr. Sr. 16.6 15.3 —1.3 16.4 16.0 —0.4 16.6 16.4 —0.2 
% Load 18 or up 
Freshmen 55 12 —43 13 28 15 55 13 —42 
- So. Jr. Sr. 32 19 —13 26 40 14 32 26 — 6 
% P.H.R. below 1.8 
Freshmen 30 24 —6 25 22 —3 30 25 lS 
So. Jr. Sr. 16 8 -—8 12 10 —2 16 12 —4 
% having “E” grades 
Freshmen 26 18 —8 1 862 7 26 18 —8 
So. Jr. Sr. 11 8 —3 7 10 3 II 7 —4 
% having non-credit courses 
Freshmen 8 12 4 5 19 14 8 5 3 
So. Jr. Sr. I I ° —- - — I —_- I 
% load below 12 
Freshmen 5 3 2 5 6 I 5 5 ° 
So. Jr. Sr. II 6 —-5 8 10 2 11 8 -3 





1.8, and 7 per cent more had records of “‘B” or better. Also, 6 per cent 
fewer veterans had one or more failing or ““E’’ grades on their records. 

The number of women veterans was small. Nevertheless, it seemed 
of interest to present similar material for them; and here the picture 
is essentially similar. 
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The table also shows that the veterans are taking slightly less 
academic work. The important factor here is probably that veterans 
are excused from military training, two hours of which each quarter 
are required of most civilian men in their first two years. The veterans 
are taking slightly more non-credit work (in English and mathe- 
matics) this excess being primarily in the College of Arts. But it is 
to be mentioned in this connection that non-credit courses are ordi- 
narily taken in the first quarter and a greater proportion of veterans 
than of civilian students entered in the Winter Quarter. 

In short, the total picture is that the veterans are, at almost every 
point, superior to the non-veterans, although carrying almost the same 
academic load. 

Since the beginning of the war the number of women students has 
markedly increased. The question might be raised as to whether rea- 
sonable standards are being maintained. The last three columns show 
a consistent slight superiority for the women as compared with male 
civilian students. 


DISCUSSION 


The data presented in this paper consider academic record only 
over a quarter. Veterans may, because of government support or 
greater purposefulness, more often complete a degree. Or because 
older, they may drop out sooner. The veterans undoubtedly are 
older than the typical civilian student but comparative ages were 
not covered in this investigation, nor possible differences in ability 
or in previous academic record. Undoubtedly some veterans had be- 
gun their college careers before going into the service, but for others 
problems of college work and college life have been first met after 
the service experience. A later paper will include data on certain of 
these further factors, and attempt a more adequate appraisal. In the 
meantime it seems reasonable to conclude that in general veterans 
do seem now to be doing work somewhat superior to civilian students 
in the same academic classes. The differences are not large, but in 
view of their consistency, and the large number of cases, there seems 
no doubt that they are significant. They may conceivably be due in part 
to the slightly lighter load of the veterans plus probably less time 
given to money-earning while in school. Greater earnestness and 
maturity and a wider background of experience and general knowl- 
edge may be factors. Pressure of the fact that government support 
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lapses with unsatisfactory work may be a factor. Or possibly in 
some cases faculty attitudes may be sympathetic to the veteran. The 
simple fact is that the academic records of the veterans, in this middle 

uarter of the first post-war academic year, were not only as good 
as those of the large group of civilian students but slightly superior. 


SUMMARY 


1. This paper reports a study of the academic records of a total 
of 2,020 veterans and 5,887 civilian undergraduates in the colleges 
of Agriculture, Arts, Commerce and Education of the Ohio State 
University in the Winter Quarter of 1946. 

2. Median point hour ratio of the veterans was about 1% of a letter 
gtade (.17 P.H.R.) higher; they showed about seven per cent more 
records of B or better, and the same per cent fewer below the grade 
required for graduation. Veterans were taking about one and one- 
half hours lighter academic load, but this was probably due to the 
elimination of the Military Science program for them. 

3. Comparison of civilian men and civilian women showed a slight 
superiority for the women. 

4, It is concluded that the veteran is on the whole a good student, 
and that the steady gain in enrollment of women since the war began 
has not been at the cost of quality as regards academic ability. 

5. The above study has not taken account of sundry important 
factors such as comparative ability, maturity, and previous academic 
record of veterans and non-veterans. Such factors are being studied 
and will be reported upon in a later paper. 












The Student as a Factor in His Education 
DELMER M. GOODE 


HEN problems of higher education are discussed, should stu- 
dents be present and heard? 

“The Student as a Factor in His Education’”’ was the theme of the 
1946 summer meeting of the Northwest Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation July 12-13 when delegates from colleges and universities of 
British Columbia, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Washington met 
at Oregon State College, Corvallis. Thirty-five institutions sent a total 
of 106 delegates, an average of about one student and two faculty 
delegates from each. 

Leaders were Dr. Francis J. Colligan, acting assistant chief of the 
division of international exchange of persons, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C.; Dr. William Harold Cowley, professor of educa- 
tion at Stanford University, formerly president of Hamilton College; 
and Mr. F, Alexander Magoun, associate professor of human rela- 
tions, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Following the conference the delegates were asked by mail to 
answer briefly the following question: What do you think of the plan 
of having students attend and participate? Replies were by postcard, 
sent anonymously. Replies were received from 70 delegates—53 
faculty and 17 students. 

Two-thirds of the replies were unqualifiedly enthusiastic, 32 faculty 
and 14 students declaring the idea ‘“‘excellent”, “very fine’, “high 
light of the conference”’. 

Comments accompanying some of the faculty “excellent’’ answers 
were: ‘Too many of us are unaware of the students’ outlook and prob- 
lems.” “The student is as much concerned in education as is the 
faculty.”” ‘““Waluable to students; stimulating to faculty; would sug- 
gest effort at wider student representation in future, more colleges, 
other fields of interest.” “I believe it very efficacious for the student; 
he gets a better understanding of educational problems.” ““They made 
a real contribution.” “Strongly approve. It should be continued and 
expanded.” “We need to get the thinking of these young people.” 
‘More students should have been present.” “Excellent, but some 


of the faculty seemed to look upon them as guinea pigs.” ‘This plan 


is very good if students are permitted to participate more actively.” 
“I believe students should have the possibility of preparing for partici- 
pation. It didn’t seem quite right to expect them extemporaneously to 
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stack themselves up against more mature, well prepared, and trained 
members of the conference.” ‘“They should be encouraged to bring to 
the conference a sample of student thinking on the topic of the con- 
ference as well as their own ideas.” 

Student replies of “excellent’’ were accompanied in some cases by 
comments such as: “Definitely a good idea. The student is as much 
a part of education as is the faculty.” “As a student, I feel that I 
profited from the conference.” ““A wise move on your part, and it 
gives you a very good chance to see how the student reacts to what 
is being discussed.” “Very fine innovation; can be developed to a 
good thing.” “It is excellent; it in no way hinders the discussion 
and sometimes their statements may prove enlightening as was often 
the case at this conference.” “I thought it was very good and should 
be done more.” “Without students at a conference there would be 
no representation of the all-important students’ views and source of 
many good suggestions.”’ “I believe letting students speak in their 
own behalf and having opportunity to meet people in the field who are 
authorities is inspirational to students.” ‘“The finest ‘surprise’ I’ve 
had since returning to school. It showed progressiveness on the part 
of the committee responsible. May I say thank you again to all 
concerned.” No adverse comments were made by students. 

Answers such as ‘‘good”’ or “approve” were returned by 12 faculty 
delegates with such comments as the following: ‘A good plan which 
should be continued in the future.” “There was not enough of it.” 
“Students should have attended in larger numbers.” “Good, when 
the topic of the conference pertains to them, as this one did.” ‘‘Good, 
provided they are given more opportunity to participate.” “It is a 
good plan if the oldsters (1) do not squelch questions by a clever 
brush-off; (2) do not stifle the youngsters with high-sounding terms 
and pet theories; (3) do not scandalize them by a free show.” 
“Students must be carefully selected.” 

Answers of the remaining 9 faculty delegates ranged from “I 
believe there are more points in favor of student attendance and 
participation than against” or “helps to keep the faculty on the beam 
in discussion” to non-committal replies like “no final judgment” or 
“all right if it doesn’t disillusion them”, down to “I had no objec- 
tions” and, finally, the following: ‘‘O.K., but they should not take 
any greater part in the proceedings than they did. For real important 
ideas we must look to faculty, not students”. As though to refute 
this last, one faculty delegate wrote: “I should like to co-operate 
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in planning a conference which will reflect more adequately what 
students think, or whether they think importantly at all. I believe 
some of them do think importantly.” 

Supplementary to the foregoing report on delegates’ comments, 
a few closing remarks may be in order on this point of student think- 
ing. 

ae demonstrated how they can think in the closing session 
of the conference when they were in full charge. A panel of students, 
chosen by the student delegates as a group, expressed the student 
views and called at will on faculty delegates. The stenographic 
record of the closing session fills twenty-five pages. 

One point, for example, the students made clear. Students come 
to college for both liberal and vocational education. They want to 
learn how to live and how to make a living. They urged that the 
faculty “bring arts into the economic aspect’’. This point they pressed 
in both directions. They urged that liberal education be related to 
practical life and that professional education be liberalized. Said 
one spokesman: 

“Quite possibly the faculty are not quite prepared to offer the broaden- 

ing knowledge. They have been chosen for their positions because of 

their outstanding ability in their special fields, The answer calls for 
further education on the part of the faculty. These are our suggestions. 

They are nothing new. You all know them. Why aren’t they heeded? 

Possibly students have not brought enough pressure to bear. It is a 

touchy point and a dangerous one.” 

Students speak at their peril. They want their degrees and the 
faculty is in control. But the replies of delegates and the conference 
discussions afforded evidence that students are potential partners 
in the educational program if the faculty will use them. Not of 
course in respect to subject matter. There the college teacher, as a 
specialist, is the authority. But in the use of subject matter in effect- 
ing educational changes in the student, the student has his own part 
to play. He can be either a passive subject in a processing machine, 
faculty controlled and operated, or he can be a dynamic co-operator in 
both planning and operation. 

Said Dr. Cowley: “College teachers must return to the neglected 
purpose of teaching both knowledge and students. They must once 
again give allegiance to the doctrine of Ruskin that the able teacher 
is he who teaches not knowledge alone but who teaches students 
who will behave more ethically as well as more rationally.” 




















Punctuation Disabilities of College Freshmen 
WALTER SCRIBNER GUILER 


NATURE OF THE STUDY 


HE PURPOSE of this article is to report the results of the third in 
T: series of analytical studies of English-usage disabilities of col- 
lege Freshmen.* The written work of the students on the punctuation 
phase of the Guiler-Campbell Avalytical Survey Test in English 
Fundamentals* constituted the data on which the study was based. 
The freshmen included in the study were those who entered Miami 
University in the fall of 1939. This group was selected in order that 
the test performance of the students would be representative of that 
of college Freshmen in the years before college enrollments became 
affected by World War II. Of the 1267 freshmen included in the 
study, 479 were enrolled in the College of Arts and Science; 360, 
in the School of Business Administration; 363, in the School of 
Education; and 65, in the School of Fine Arts. Of these students, 
751 were boys, and 516 were girls. The procedure employed in the 
study consisted of a detailed analysis of the students’ written work, as 
revealed by an analysis of their test papers. 


NATURE OF THE TEST 


The punctuation phase of the Analytical Survey Test is repro- 
duced below in order to acquaint the reader with the test content and 
with the testing procedure that was employed. It should be noted 
that the examinee is directed to insert punctuation marks wherever 
they are needed in the test items. 


Directions:—Insert whatever punctuation marks are needed in the 
following sentences. 
1. The fox terrier became a member of the family on April 1 1931. 
2. During the vacation I read a novel two plays and a book of essays. 
3. Disease and famine in the meantime swept the wretched city. 
4. I dont expect a letter because Jane doesnt like to write. 


*The study dealing with disabilities in sentence structure was reported in the 
October, 1946, number of the School Review; the one dealing with disabilities in 
grammatical usage was reported in the October, 1946, number of the Journal of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars. 

* Published by the Hill-Brown Printing Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 
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Sa. 
12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 
16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


. The Depression declared the speaker is cited as an explanation for 


crimes and misdemeanors throughout the country. 


. This summer we expect to visit England France Germany and Hol- 


land. 


. Although the gopher is small he can do a great deal of damage. 


If you can finish your shopping by three o'clock said Elmer you 
may ride home with us. 


. Did you say Harold that you once had a prairie dog for a pet? 
. Mr L O Maxwell and Leroy Maxwell, Jr were guests in the city 


on March 4 1913. 
The child was not well though his cheeks were rosy. 
The gorilla a large anthropoid ape is very fierce the chimpanzee a 
much smaller ape is less ferocious. 
The sandpiper is a small bird similar to the plover it is found in 
both America and Europe. 
The two most difficult test questions follow Who was poet laureate 
of England before John Masefield Who appoints the poet laureate 
Inheritance which many critics praise is a novel by Phyllis Bentley. 
Julius Caesar having been completed the class began to read 
Macbeth. 
I turned to the driver with my questions Do we pass through Mount 
Vernon Where do I change busses for Canton 
The twins dresses are too short; we must give them to Helens 
daughter. 
The young man who had never made a speech before was nervous 
and bombastic. 
The “Ode to the West Wind’’ ends with this line If Winter comes, 
can Spring be far behind ? 
Score = number of 
sentences right 
Possible score = 20 points 


RESULTS 


The findings of the analytical study are reported in the series of 
tables which follow. The results are expressed in terms of (a) mean 
scores, (b) percentages of students exhibiting weakness in ability to 
punctuate, (c) percentage of students who used excess punctuation, 
and (d) error quotients for specific punctuation usages. 

Mean Scores. The mean scores of the college freshmen on the 
punctuation phase of the Analytical Survey Test are recorded in Table 
1. The main fact revealed by the table is that a large proportion of 
the college freshmen manifested marked incompetency in ability to 
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punctuate the test items. The mean score of all the students was only 
11.2 out of a possible score of 20. Comparison of individual test scores 
with the test norms shows that 50 per cent of the students were below 
the norm for the 12th grade, that 21 per cent were below the norm 
for the 10th grade, and that 6 per cent were below the norm for 
the 8th grade. A second fact is that there were considerable sex 
differences in punctuation ability, the girls having attained a mean 


TABLE 1 


MEAN SCORE OF 1267 COLLEGE FRESHMEN ON THE PUNCTUATION 
PHASE OF THE ANALYTICAL SURVEY TEST 








School of 
College of | ‘Business | School of | Schoolof | All Four 
Scie on Adminis- Education Fine Arts Schools 
tration 





M/|W;/T}|M/|W;/T/M/W|T/|M|W/ T {M/W |T* 





Number of 
students 307] 1°72] 479] 291] 69 | 360] 114] 249] 363] 39 | 26 | 65 | 751) 516|1267 


















































Mean score |10.7/12.8/11.5] 9.9|12.8|10. 5|10.0/12. 4/11.6|10.6|12. 5/11. 4/10.3/12.6|11.2 





*The letters in the column headings have the following connotations: M—men, 
W—women, T—totals, 


score of 12.6, and the boys a mean score of 10.3. Sex differences 
were most pronounced among freshmen in the School of Business 
Administration and least pronounced among those in the College of 
Arts and Science and in the School of Fine Arts. Another fact is that 
there was some variation in the average achievement of the freshmen 
in the different schools. The highest mean score was attained by 
students in the School of Education, and the lowest mean score by 
those in the School of Business Administration. A fourth fact (not 
shown in the table) is that marked differences characterized the at- 
tainment of individual students, the scores having varied from 1 
to 19. 

Difficulty with Test Items. The extent to which the college fresh- 
men encountered difficulty with the various test items is shown in 
Table 2. Reference to the top horizontal row will show how the table 
should be read. Thus, 8.1 per cent of the freshmen in the College of 
Arts and Science, 8.9 per cent of those in the School of Business 
Administration, 8.3 per cent of those in the School of Education, 
7.7 per cent of those in the School of Fine Arts, and 8.4 per cent 
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of those in all four schools made errors in punctuating the first test 
item. 

The major fact revealed by Table 2 is that a significant proportion 
of the college freshmen made errors in punctuating many of the test 
items. When the total group of freshmen is considered, it is found 
that one-fifth or more were unable to cope with seventeen of the 
twenty test items, two-fifths or more with ten items, three-fifths or 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN EXHIBITING WEAKNESS IN 
ABILITY TO PUNCTUATE THE VARIOUS TEST ITEMS 





























College of School of School of School of All Four 

Number Arts and Business porcini’ , 
of Test Science Administration Education Fine Arts Schools 

Item 

479 360 363 65 1267* 
I 8.1 8.9 8.3 7.9 8.4 
2 30.1 31.9 22,3 20.0 28.1 
3 25.1 34.2 25.3 26.2 27.8 
4 51.1 60.0 54-3 55-4 54.8 
5 34.9 45.8 37.5 35-4 38.8 
6 8.6 8.3 7.2 7.7 8.1 
7 18.4 18.1 15.7 13.8 17.3 
8 21.7 26.4 26.2 20.0 24.2 
9 47.6 53.3 48.2 43.1 49.2 
10 43-4 55-6 45-2 52.3 47.8 
11 14.7 78.3 70.0 83.1 74.8 
12 3350 41.4 25.4 40.0 36.7 
13 32.6 38.3 31.4 33.8 33-9 
14 54.9 57.2 42.1 49-2 51.6 
15 43.2 46.1 45.0 44.6 44.6 
16 61.0 63.1 61.4 63.1 61.8 
17 86.4 88.3 83.5 95-4 86.6 
18 61.2 "4.4 63.1 67.7 65.8 
19 32.4 39.5 30.0 7 a04 
20 84.3 90.3 84.0 81.5 85.8 
Mean 42.7 47.6 | 41.8 | 43-2 | 43.9 








* The numbers in the column headings indicate the number of college freshmen who took 
the test. 
more with five items, and four-fifths or more with two items. A second 
fact is that there was significant variation in the extent of difficulty 
caused by the different test items. Thus, while less than one-tenth 
of the students encountered difficulty with items 1 and 6, more than 
eight-tenths experienced difficulty with items 17 and 20. A third 
fact (not shown in the table) is that marked variation characterized 
the extent of difficulty that was encountered with items involving 
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the same punctuation usage. The punctuation of items 14 and 17, 
for example, involved a common ability. The ability in question in- 
volves the use of a colon to serve as a formal introduction to some- 
thing that follows. Notwithstanding the fact that the two items in- 
volve the same ability, 30 per cent of the students failed to use the 
colon in punctuating item 14, and 75 per cent in punctuating item 
17. A fourth fact is that there was some variation from school to 
school in the mean percentage of students who manifested disability 
in punctuating the test items. In the case of individual items, dis- 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN WHO USED EXCESS MARKS IN 
PUNCTUATING THE VARIOUS TEST ITEMS 














To 
Nombe f Percentage Nenbes of Percentage 
I 7.0 II 73.6 
2 24.8 12 2.3 
3 4:5 13 Er. 
4 37.6 14 12.5 
5 2.7 1§ 32.0 
6 9.4 16 54.4 
7 a 17 51.2 
8 6 18 4-4 
9 22.8 19 6 
10 4.0 20 11.4 











ability differences among the freshmen in the four schools were quite 
marked. 

Extent of Excess Punctuation. Data showing the extent to which 
the college freshmen used more marks than were needed in punctuat- 
ing the various test items are recorded in Table 3. The main fact 
revealed by the table is that a significant proportion of the students 
over-punctuated many of the test items. Excess punctuation marks 
were used by 10 per cent or more of the students in ten of the twenty 
items, by 20 per cent or more in seven items, by 30 per cent or more 
in five items, by 50 per cent or more in three items, and by 70 per 
cent or more in one item. Another fact is that there were significant 
differences in the extent to which the students over-punctuated the 
various test items, the percentages ranging from .6 for items 8 and 
19 to 73.6 for item 11. A third fact is that there were marked differ- 
ences in the percentage of students using excess punctuation in items 
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of similar nature. In items 14 and 17, for example, the excess punctua- 
tion consisted of the use of quotation marks to enclose the questions 
contained in the items. The percentage of students making excess 
punctuation errors of this type was more than four times greater 
for item 17 than for item 14. 


TABLE 4 
ERROR QUOTIENTS OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN FOR THE SPECIFIC 
PUNCTUATION USAGES INVOLVED IN THE PUNCTUATION 
PHASE OF THE ANALYTICAL SURVEY TEST 

















Test Items E 
Specific Punctuation Usages* to Which the . ro 
Usages Apply Quotient 
1. Acomma to separate the parts of a calendar date 1 and 10 03 
2. A comma or commas to separate words used in a 
series ; 2and 6 05 
3. Commas to set off the parts of a divided quotation 
from the rest of the sentence sand 8 12 
4. A question mark after an interrogative sentence 14 and 17 re 
5. Commas to set off a non-essential appositive from 
the rest of the sentence 12 ° ¥3 
6. A period after an abbreviation 10 -16 
7. A comma after a subordinate clause when it pre 
cedes the main clause 7 17 
8. Commas to set off a parenthetical expression from 
the rest of the sentence 3 26 
9. Commas to set off a non-restrictive clause from the 
rest of the sentence 15 and 19 27 
10, A semicolon to separate the clauses of a compound 
sentence when the clauses are not joined by a co- 
ordinate conjunction 12 and 13 27 
11. An apostrophe to denote contraction 4 2on 
12. Quotation marks to enclose a direct quotation 5, 8, and 20 32 
13. A comma or commas to set off words used in direct 
address 9 30 
14. A comma to set off a non-essential element at the 
beginning of a sentence 16 37 
15. An apostrophe to denote possession 18 42 
16. Acolon after an expression which serves as a formal 
introduction to something that follows 14, 17, and 20 59 





* The specific usages are listed according to the size of the corresponding error quotients, 


Error Quotients for Specific Usages. Data bearing on the inability 
of the college freshmen to deal with the specific punctuation usages 
involved in the test items are recorded in Table 4. The usage weak- 
nesses are expressed in terms of error quotients, which are “deter- 
mined by using the frequencies of error for an individual or a group 
as the numerator of a fraction in which the denominator shall repre- 
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sent chances for error.’’* The error quotient technique is used in re- 
porting usage disabilities because it considers the number of students 
showing weakness in relation to the number of opportunities to dis- 
play weakness. Accordingly, it is a much more valid measure of the 
prevalence of disability than is a mere count of disabilities. Reference 
to the top number in the right-hand column of Table 4 will serve 
to show how the error quotients were computed. Thus, 87 of the 1267 
students displayed weakness in using a comma to separate the parts 
of a calendar date. Since this particular usage is involved in two test 
items (1 and 10), there were 2534 chances (1267 x 2) for the students 
to display the weakness in question; hence, the error quotient is .03 
(87 + 2534). 

The most significant fact revealed by Table 4 is that some of the 
college freshmen exhibited disability in many of the punctuation 
usages which presumably had been mastered in the elementary school. 
The error quotient was below .10 for only two of the sixteen usages. 
It was above .20 for nine usages, above .30 for six usages; above .40 
for two usages, and above .50 for one usage. A second fact is that 
disability was more prevalent in some usages than in others, the 
error quotients having ranged from .03 for usage 1 to .59 for usage 
16. Only a few of the usages involved error hazards for any con- 
siderable number of students. A third fact (not shown in the table) 
is that there were marked differences in the extent of disability mani- 
fested in applying the same principle of usage in different types of 
situations. Thus, the error quotient for the use of the apostrophe to 
denote plural possession was nearly three times as great as that for 
the use of the same punctuation mark to denote singular possession. 
A fourth fact (not shown in the table) is that there were marked 
differences in the extent to which the college freshmen encountered 
difficulty with the same type of usage in different test items. Thus, 
a colon (usage 16) is needed in test items 14, 17, and 20 to serve 
as a formal introduction to the thought that follows. The error 
quotient for this usage in the three items in the order given are .30, 
.75, and .70. A fifth fact (not shown in the table) is that there was 
some variation from school to school in the extent of the usage diffi- 
culties that were encountered. The mean error quotient varied from 
.21 in the School of Fine Arts to .26 in the School of Business 


* Martin J. Stormzand and M. V. O'Shea. How Much English Grammar? Warwick 
& York, Inc., 1924, p. 14. 
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Administration. In the case of certain particular usages, the variation 
was quite marked. The error quotient for usage 14, for example, 
ranged from .15 in the School of Fine Arts to .45 in the College of 
Arts and Science. 

The tabular data which have been presented reveal a condition of 
learning that leaves much to be desired. That the situation can be 
improved materially within a comparatively short time is made evident 
by the results obtained in a number of projects in which follow-up in- 
struction and practice were focused on individual needs. In one 
remedial project,* in which 116 college freshmen were involved, the 
mean score in punctuation on the final test was 28.4 points greater 
than on the initial test. The mean number of punctuation usages in 
which errors were made was 15.7 on the initial test and only 4.0 on 
the final test. Interpreted in terms of the test norms, the gain in test 
scores means that the average achievement of the 116 students was 
raised from considerably less than tenth-grade ability to a level above 
that attained by the typical college sophomore. The average amount 
of time devoted to the project varied from three to fifteen hours ac- 
cording to the needs of the students concerned. On the average, the 
time did not exceed seven hours per student. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The data that have been presented seem to justify the following 
statements, which are made by way of summary and conclusion. 

1. Ability in punctuation is a composite of ability to use a number 
of punctuation marks in a wide variety of situations. Punctuation is 
not merely a matter of full stops, stops within the sentence, and special 
marks. It is also a matter of different kinds of full stops, such as the 
period, the question mark, and the exclamation point; different kinds 
of stops within the sentence, such as the comma, the semicolon, the 
colon, and the dash; and different kinds of special marks, such as the 
apostrophe and quotation marks. Nor is this all, for a particular mark 
may serve some special purpose in one situation and quite a different 
function in another situation. The comma, for example, serves one 
function when it is used to separate words, phrases, and clauses used 
in a series and quite a different purpose when it is used to set off 
words used in apposition. This composite nature of punctuation ability 


* Walter Scribner Guiler, “Remediation of College Freshmen in Punctuation,” 
Peabody Journal of Education, 1X (November, 1931), 152-58. 
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should lead teachers to expect that learning difficulties in this field 
would be individual and specific. 

2. The college freshmen included in this study varied greatly in 
their mastery of the field of punctuation and in their mastery of 
specific usages. Out of a possible score of 20 on the punctuation phase 
of the Analytical Survey Test the scores ranged from 1 to 19. 

3. Many of the college freshmen exhibited marked incompetence 
in punctuation usage. Fifty per cent of the freshmen were below the 
norm for the 12th grade; 21 per cent were below the norm for the 
10th grade; and 6 per cent were below the norm for the 8th grade. 

4, Only a few punctuation usages accounted for most of the diffi- 
culties which the students encountered. It goes without saying that 
these usages should receive major emphasis in a follow-up course 
of instruction. 

5. Many of the students evinced a marked tendency to use excess 
punctuation. More than 20 per cent over-punctuated seven test items; 
more than 30 per cent, five test items; and more than 50 per cent, two 
test items. 

6. The students manifested marked individuality in the types of 
punctuation usages in which difficulty was encountered. This fact 
indicates a distinct need for individualized remedial instruction. 

7. Experimental evidence indicates that marked improvement in 
ability to punctuate may be expected from a systematic remedial pro- 
gram that first discovers usages in which particular students are weak 
and then provides self-teaching and practice materials definitely suited 
to individual needs. 

8. Because of the basic importance of ability to punctuate, second- 
ary schools should assume responsibility for effective training in 
this area of learning. 

9. Institutions of higher learning which accept from secondary 
schools students who manifest disability in punctuation should feel 
obligated to institute a program of instruction whereby the students 
concerned may have opportunity to overcome their handicaps. 








The Registrar's Paradox 


A Discussion of the Credit System 
G. E. METZ 


O ONE in American higher education today is more cognizant of 
N the inherent weaknesses in our scholastic credit structure than 
the college registrar. No one realizes more fully the lack of comparabil- 
ity of academic grades, the inequities of credit-granting procedures, 
and the variations in so-called standards than does the man entrusted 
with the sacred task of maintaining and safeguarding the academic rec- 
ords. The registrar has kept his trust, but the very nature of this trust has 
prevented his active participation in a reform of the credit system. He 
knows the defects, has many ideas concerning improvement, but can 
do next to nothing about it. The situation is not hopeless but it is at 
least paradoxical. 

Much has been said about credit consciousness; too little about 
credit consciences. A credit conscience has prompted this discussion; 
its purpose is to reveal in a measure the inner workings of a regis- 
trar’s mind. 

The registrar finds himself in the peculiar responsibility of keeping 
accurate records of inaccurate measures of accomplishment. Course 
credits, quarter credit hours, semester credit hours—whatever they are 
called—are all hybrid measures of attendance and achievement which 
measure neither attendance nor achievement with any high degree of 
accuracy. Fathered by time and mothered by a passing grade, a credit 
hour is born. 

Although this discussion of credit structure is confined primarily 
to the semester credit hour, it is understood that whatever is said 
for or against the semester credit hour applies equally well to course 
credits, quarter credits, and even high school units. All such devices 
are based upon the time-exposure philosophy of education. 

No device can be adequately judged except in relation to its use. 
As a means of budgeting the classroom time of students and the in- 
structional time of professors, the semester hour is perhaps a satis- 
factory concept. Its use may also be justified for allocating time to 
various departments in planning a curriculum by the armchair method. 
In all these instances, the semester hour, as a measure of time, is 
properly used to allocate time. But just as soon as we add the credit 
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concept to the semester hour, giving us the semester credit hour, we 
enter the realm of organized chaos and disorganized confusion. 

There is a contention that the semester credit hour never was in- 
tended as a measure of educational accomplishment, that it should 
be interpreted only in terms of its definition: “‘One hour per week of 
recitation or three hours per week of laboratory work for a semester 
when successfully completed constitutes a semester credit hour”. Based 
upon this definition and its general application, credits in a subject 
indicate that the student probably attended classes for a specified 
number of hours; in addition, such credits guarantee only that in the 
variable judgment of the professor, department, or college con- 
cerned, the student attained a sub-mediocre minimum level of ac- 
complishment generally referred to as a passing grade. This passing 
grade is only a slight increment above the failing grade which would 
entitle the student to no credits at all. If all credits were repeatedly 
interpreted in this manner, our problem would be partially solved, 
for credits would then be considered next to meaningless and our 
credit structure would be frankly recognized as insignificant. A gen- 
eral recognition of the insignificance of credits would be the first 
step toward building an adequate credit structure or some device to take 
the place of the credit structure. 

But semester credit hours are not cautiously interpreted; for this 
reason, the real test of the credit concept must be based not upon 
its technical definition but rather upon its generally accepted use. Do 
we not still admit students to college on the basis of high school 
units? Surely we intend that these units represent an appropriate 
educational background for college work. Do we not have as a degree 
requirement the accumulation of a specified number of credits? Surely 
the degree is intended to represent genuine achievement. Are not 
teachers’ certificates, civil service positions, and numerous other 
qualifications based upon the possession of so many credits in this, 
so many credits in that, and so many credits in general? Surely the 
intention of all these requirements recognizes the credit hour as a 
definite, discriminatory measure of the knowledge, appreciations, and 
skills which make up our general concept of education and training. 

The general use of credits indicates what we would like credits to 
be. The technical definition of credits indicates what credits really 
are. The contrast between the two is a contrast of wishful thinking 
with stark reality. 

It is obvious that the basic credit structure does not meet the needs 
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of credits as they are used. The fact that the credit system is generally 
deficient is recognized by colleges when they patch the credit struc- 
ture or build a superstructure through the use of quality requirements 
and comprehensive examinations. However, worthy as these devices 
are, their use is too often prompted by a desire to raise standards 
rather than to refine standards. The building of a superstruc- 
ture admits the general weakness of the basic credit structure without 
analyzing the deficiencies and making a conscious effort to correct 
them. 

The basic credit structure is deficient because credits are granted 
on an all-or-none basis. Credits are used as though they distinguished 
between varying degrees of accomplishment; we wishfully think that 
they represent a rather finely graduated scale. But when credits are 
assigned, the student gets either the full credit value of the subject 
or no credits at all—only two broad categories separated by the 
passing grade. 

The credit structure is deficient because the all-important passing 
gtade is pitched somewhere near the lower end of the scale of stu- 
dent achievement; this is a natural corollary of the all-or-none basis 
of granting credits. It would be embarrassing for the passing grade 
to be near the upper end of the scale, for the majority of students de- 
serve some credit for the work they have accomplished; but the only 
way we can give them any credit is to give them full credit. I am 
not saying that our standards are too low; I am only trying to describe 
the kind of standards we have as revealed in the structure of our credit 
system. However, our failure to grant varying amounts of credit to 
represent varying degrees of achievement reflects our indulgence of 
the mediocre student. 

The reason why a person of low intelligence can progress through 
the public schools, accumulate his fifteen units, graduate from college, 
receive his master’s degree, and perhaps even become a college 
instructor, is not that our teaching methods are inefficient nor that our 
standards are too low. No, such a person can become a college in- 
structor because of the ind of standards we have; the fault lies in 
the structure of our credit system. 

The credit structure is deficient because the amount of credit, when 
given, is based entirely upon the amount of time devoted to the course. 
This emphasis upon time has a parallel in industry where people are 
paid to work by the hour. However, there is this difference: in industry, 
the apprentice is paid at one rate, the journeyman on a higher scale, 
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and the master higher still; but in our educational system, inferior 
attainment and superior achievement are both recognized by exactly 
the same amount of credit. Perhaps the reason superior students 
haven’t gone on strike, demanding an increase in credits per unit of 
time expended, is that superior students have more faith in the in- 
trinsic values of education than they have in the credit system. Medi- 
ocre students have no grounds for complaint; they are given credits, 
diplomas, and degrees to prove they are educated in the event that 
no one suspects it. 

The credit structure is deficient because there are no meaningful 
specifications for the all-important component of credit structure— 
the passing grade. The number of students, teachers, and institutions 
which still think in terms of ‘sixty per cent” reflects the snail’s pace 
of educational progress; but the fact that the concept of a passing 
grade has not been redefined or eliminated reveals the impotence of 
educational leadership. 

The lack of adequate specifications for the passing grade makes it 
impossible to audit scholastic accounts. The registrar keeps the record, 
but the accounts are actually compiled by numerous members of the 
teaching staff. Each is his own auditor and is bonded largely by the 
possession of credits and degrees based in turn upon other passing 
grades. This intangible passing grade is in a sense self-perpetuating; 
and whatever we are doing in education, it seems that we are continu- 
ing to do it. 

This is no criticism of the teaching profession. As a matter of fact, 
it is an unjustifiable imposition on teachers to expect them to evaluate 
the progress of their students, especially without well-established 
criteria. In evaluating the progress of their students, teachers evaluate 
themselves, and this constitutes a self-auditing responsibility which 
no worthy financial officer would dare to accept. But since grading or 
evaluating duties have been imposed upon teachers, the absence of 
adequate specifications for the grading process makes unjustifiable 
most of the criticisms of the teacher’s use of this responsibility. After 
due allowance is made for all the inherent weaknesses of the grading 
and credit systems, teachers are doing an excellent job of evaluating, 
but I really believe that teachers prefer to teach. 

The passing grade is not only intangible but also elusive; instead of 
being an established standard, it tends to vary up or down with the 
quality of the student group. We have selective admissions not so 
much because some students cannot profit by additional opportunity 
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but rather to keep the passing grade from sagging. It seems that we 
cannot maintain standards directly and must therefore build them on 
the casualties of those eliminated. 

The credit structure is deficient because the failing grade gives a 
definite impression of educational bankruptcy. The failing grade en- 
titles the student to no credit and represents a complete lack of educa- 
tional accomplishment. Although the student may have profited by 
the experience, the records do not show it. Instead of saying to the 
student that he has reached a point of diminishing returns so far as 
his institutional education is concerned, the accumulation of failing 
gtades tells him that he has gone into educational bankruptcy and can 
learn no more, We can’t prevent him from learning after he leaves 
us, but our failing grades can certainly welcome him into a state of 
educational lethargy. I am not saying that our standards are too high; 
I am only trying to describe the kind of standards we have as revealed in 
the structure of our credit system. However, our credit structure does 
prevent us from maintaining standards and at the same time doing the 
greatest good for the largest number of individuals. 

When our colleges fail to meet the needs of a vast majority of 
young people of college age, they neglect a vast majority of voters, 
and then we wonder why it is so difficult to secure public funds for 
education. There is something higher about higher education and 
always should be, but the lack of an over-all co-ordinate program of 
education reacts against higher education because the general public 
looks to our colleges and universities for educational leadership. 

The credit structure is deficient because credits and degrees are con- 
sidered as permanent entities. Even the student admits this deficiency 
when he says, “I have had history”; our records show that he has 
credit for history. The applicant for a teacher’s certificate can use her 
twelve credit hours of social science, or some other subject, whether 
they were earned last year or twenty years ago. We say that John 
Smith zs a college graduate; no one ever says that John Smith was 
a college graduate unless John Smith is dead. Credits once earned 
stand good forever, but there is nothing in the credit structure which 
miraculously sets aside the laws of forgetting and deterioration. 

Are credits really used to indicate what the individual knows, 
what he can do, how he thinks, or what he appreciates? Is the credit 
structure so deficient as to make this use of credits unwarranted and 
unjustifiable? Is the credit system the biggest fraud ever perpetrated in 
the name of education? We shall attempt in later articles to answer 
these questions. 








Editorial Comment 
Old Wine in New Bottles 


a AN muss lernen, was zu lernen ist, un dann seinen eigenen 

Weg gehen,” said George Frederick Handel: “You have to 
learn what there is to learn, and then go your own way.” He was 
talking about becoming a composer; but his advice might be taken 
into account when methods of education are thrashed out. 

Anyone setting out to become a composer worth his salt has a 
certain amount of learning to do: he has to master the techniques of 
his business. But no matter how proficient a technician he may be- 
come, he still accomplishes very little if he doesn’t set out on his own 
after learning what his predecessors can teach him. Any one setting 
out to become a human being worth his salt has the same sort of 
course to follow. 

As the educators who insist on a closed curriculum of the wisdom 
of the past keep insisting, there is a certain amount of human ex- 
perience that must be mastered by any one who hopes to live a full 
and capable life. Such experience of the past is often called the 
Humanities; it is unfortunately too often misinterpreted. On the one 
hand, there is a tendency to emphasize that portion of the Humanities 
available between the covers of books, at the expense of other por- 
tions. And on the other hand there is a tendency to confuse what was 
once important with what is still important. 

The advocates of the learning of the wisdom of the past are apt to 
make another mistake in emphasis, or at least so to express them- 
selves that an impression of overemphasis is given. The Humanities 
are in themselves valuable, and are a guide to life; but they are not 
life for any one now living. They are the technique of living which 
one must acquire who hopes to live fully and capably. They will 
by no means take the place of continued individual activity. 

The educators who insist on what they sometimes call the student- 
centered curriculum often give the impression of not understanding 
that the experience of humanity is the essential basis for successful liv- 
ing. It is reasonable enough to insist that pattern won’t do for successful 
living, that individuality must appear; but an individual who does 
not understand the technique of living is like a painter who never 
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learned to draw; he doesn’t know what to do with himself to ac. 
complish what he might like to do. 

The individual student has suffered in the past at the hands of those 
who did not realize that all they could give him, to start with, was 
a basis for future development. The individual student often suffers 
today at the hands of those who do not realize that in encouraging 
individuality you have to have something to encourage. It is as futile 
to argue that a youngster’s wishes, notions, and preferences can stack 
up against the accumulated wisdom of mankind as it is to argue that 
a full understanding of the past will suffice as individuality. 

Many proponents of technical and professional education argue that 
it is not necessary for a student in their curriculums to have a knowledge 
of the development of mankind, to build his career on the founda- 
tions of the past. The past was ignorant, they say, in the technical 
fields, and the rest of the past is irrelevant. That point of view is 
dying out: the professions are now aware of the desirability of hav- 
ing capable human beings as their representatives. Nevertheless, there 
is still a tendency to regard the Humanities as ornamental only. It 
is an odd tendency in practical men, who should see easily enough 
that just about the only results of human endeavor that have continued 
through the centuries are the Humanities. 

For generations we were handicapped by college graduates who 
knew only the past, who never got beyond the foundation of their 
own lives and careers. Then we were handicapped by those who 
started building at the roof and never did get to the foundation. We 
once had classicists who never got out of their ivory towers. Then 
we had scientists who never got out of their laboratories. But always 
the leaders, those who set the pace for the future, were those who went 
their own ways after learning what there was to learn, the ones who 
did not shut in their capacities as human beings either through ignor- 
ance or through inertia. 

Like a composer, any successful human being must learn what is 
relevant to his function. It is one of the tasks of educators to deter- 
mine what is relevant, for not everything in the past is at present con- 
sequential. It is the task of the educator, not the student; for if the stu- 
dent knows that much, he hardly needs to consult the educator at 
all. On the other hand, the educator must bear in mind that every 
student has his own row to hoe, once he has learned the funda- 
mentals. 

To assume that education is only a matter of knowing what has been 
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done, and where, and how, is as much a mistake as to assume that the 
introspection of the neophyte is a satisfactory substitute for the experi- 
ence of mankind. Every individual is an individual, but he is also 
a member of society. The educator faces the task of developing in- 
dividuals in society. 

Handel and a good many other people knew as much two hundred 
years ago, and people here and there have known it as far back as 
our records go. A good many of us, enthusiastic about one phase 
or another of education, have simply forgotten it. This would be a 
good time to get it again firmly in mind. 

S. A. N. 


No Investigation Wanted 


HE CRITICISMS that were directed a few weeks ago toward cer- 
1. practices in the on-the-job training program for veterans 
should stand as a warning to the colleges and universities in the ad- 
ministration of their campus programs for the education of ex-service 
men and women. There is also the object lesson of the 52-20 club. 
That there have been serious abuses in connection with the administra- 
tion of the re-employment and on-the-job training sections of the 
GI Bill of Rights there can be little doubt. Veterans, themselves, have 
not hesitated to admit that benefits received have at times been granted 
in violation of the law, or at least in violation of its real intent and 
spirit. They salve their consciences, apparently, by emphasizing the 
great debt owed them by the nation, and by arguing that only a sucker 
would pass up an opportunity to draw a little easy money from the 
taxpayer. On the part of a few, at least, the attitude seems to be 
that any moral issues involved are the concern of the government and 
its officials and not the concern of the veteran receiving the assistance. 

The colleges and the universities must guard against every form of 
abuse in the administration of the campus programs for veterans. 
Many institutions, by one arrangement or another, are being reim- 
bursed by the government in excess of the fee normally charged non- 
veteran students. This is particularly true of publicly supported 
schools. The temptation may arise on occasion to keep a veteran 
enrolled after it has been rather clearly demonstrated that he is in- 
capable of doing satisfactory work, or that he is unwilling to do it. 
The motive in retaining the student may be the best. It may be argued 
that he has not yet made a proper adjustment to civilian life; that 
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he is in the wrong curriculum; that, in view of the great service 
rendered his country, the institution cannot in good conscience dis- 
miss him; or that separation from the institution may mean the 
permanent loss of his GI benefits. The fact remains that the in- 
stitution can be suspected of having retained the student in order to 
claim a tuition payment from the government, particularly if that 
tuition payment is greater in amount than that received from the non- 
veteran student. The veteran must be treated fairly and he must be 
given every reasonable opportunity to succeed with his college work. 
Beyond this, any concession granted leaves the institution and its 
officials open to criticism, Whether dealing with tuition payments 
or other aspects of the program, the college or university has an 
obligation to the government as well as to the veteran. We want no 
“investigation” of our administration of Public Law 16 and 346, or 


any hint even that an investigation might be desirable. 
L. M. C. 


The Teacher Shortage 


“7 F ouR schools are actually to do what they are charged with doing, 

I there is today serious doubt as to whether the schools can continue 
to fulfill their function.” So states Francis Trow Spaulding, Com- 
missioner of Education of New York State in his inaugural address, 
The School and the Teacher. ““The doubt centers in one fundamental 
question: Shall we be able to attract into teaching, and to keep as 
teachers, people who are qualified to do the complex and involved 
job that needs to be done’’? 

The exodus from the teaching profession during the past decade 
is probably the most striking vocational migration in our history. 
Educators are gravely concerned with evidences that teaching has be- 
come “the forgotten profession.” Since 1939 almost 350,000 teachers 
have left the profession, and at least half of this group were experi- 
enced teachers. Approximately 60,000 positions remain unfilled. An 
estimated 125,000 emergency certificates were issued this year to be- 
low-standard teachers and one out of every ten teachers now holds 
a below-standard certificate. In 1941 only one out of every 200 
teachers held an emergency certificate. As a result, the education of 
millions of young people has been placed in the hands of immature 
or elderly persons, most of whom lack the educational and personal 
qualifications and the experience needed to perform a function which 
calls for professional qualifications similar to those that make for 
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success in medicine, law, engineering, business and other professional 
fields. 

The gravity of the situation is increased by the fact that the present 
shortage of qualified instructional personnel in elementary, secondary, 
and higher education is likely to remain a problem for some years 
because many young men and women capable of becoming superior 
teachers will not even consider entering the field. A recent poll con- 
ducted by Fortune showed teaching ranked seventh among the oc- 
cupations that 17 million young women preferred. Only 6.85 per 
cent would choose teaching if they had a choice. The enrollments in 
normal schools dropped from approximately 175,000 students in 
1940 to fewer than 72,000 in 1943. Dr. Alonzo F. Myers of New 
York University reports that in large proportions the young people 
entering teaching are coming from the lower 50 per cent of their 
classes, scholastically and physically. 

The explanation of the present situation is simple and obvious. Al- 
most every other profession has more to offer than does teaching, 
especially in two fundamental respects, salary and prestige. Salaries 
are, of course, of basic importance. Teachers are still in the depths 
of the great depression. Heavy salary cuts in the early nineteen 
thirties were not adjusted; and heavy cuts in purchasing power due 
to the increased cost of living have affected their economic welfare. 
In the meantime the real incomes of wage workers have more than 
doubled. Twenty-five years ago the salaries of teachers exceeded the ~ 
annual earnings of wage workers by more than $200 a year; during 
the past four years the annual earnings of wage earners have ex- 
ceeded the salaries of teachers by more than $450. A survey of work- 
ers employed in seven industrial plants in Evansville, Indiana, re- 
vealed that 8214 per cent of those formerly teachers preferred factory 
work to school teaching. 

The greatest differences in salaries are found in comparing other 
professional groups with teachers. Wide discrepancies occur not only 
in beginning salaries, but also at the top levels. In New York State, 
which has a higher scale than almost any other state, only one public- 
school teacher or officer in approximately a thousand, outside of 
New York City, received a salary as high as $7000 last year. 

Closely connected with financial status is a second advantage which 
other professions offer: namely, greater prestige for the individual. 
The American public is undoubtedly sincere in its faith in education, 
but it has not been ready to recognize the importance of the individual 
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teacher. For many years the responsibility of the school has been in- 
creasing, but there has failed to develop a corresponding confidence 
in teachers or in the respect accorded to them. All too common is the 
false belief that anyone can be placed in a classroom to handle the 
teaching job. 

If educational institutions are to fulfill their obligations to society, 
and attract and retain the service of men and women of ability, ways 
and means must be found not only to provide adequate salaries, 
appropriate financial provisions for retirement, and fair policies in 
regard to tenure but also to assure teachers the respect for their work 
that other professionally trained people receive. 

Without doubt, the solution of the problem of the teacher shortage 
will be found. Whether it will come through the use of strikes, which 
have been so effective in securing benefits for labor, remains to be 
seen. In the past, the teaching profession has not advocated strikes, 
considering them undignified for a professional group. However, 
in a number of communities this year, teachers have found the strike a 
most effective means of securing financial benefits. 

The increased cost of higher salaries and other benefits for teachers 
will have to be paid by the American taxpayer. But no sounder 
national investment could be made than in providing the youth 
of the country with the finest and best qualified teachers that can be 
secured. It has been reported that the atomic bomb project cost two 
billion dollars and about four years of scientific effort. What miracles 
in education could be achieved, making for security and peace among 
men and nations, by the expenditure of two billion dollars in a period 


of four years! 
A. HF. 


A Time to Remember 


. L. WoopwaArD, Montague Burton Professor of International 
Relations in the University of Oxford, and author of the ad- 
mirable Some Political Consequences of the Atomic Bomb, has 
just published a book of reminiscences, Short Journey. A good part 
of this book is a backward glance at the academic road Mr. Wood- 
ward trod; and while his account is fascinating in itself, it is even 
more interesting in that it stirs a few questions far too easily neglected. 
To be sure, every once in a while—perhaps when we get notices 
from our alumni associations—we make an effort to look back and 
see what we got in college, and perhaps to figure out what we have 
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retained of what we got. We ask ourselves what good our college 
education did us; and no doubt we get a variety of answers. It may 
be that a good many of us would have to answer as Mr. Woodward 
seems to: that our college years fitted us pretty well to learn some- 
thing when we got out into the world and had to select a profes- 
sion or business, and make a go of it. Apparently what Mr Wood- 
ward took in his undergraduate days had no direct bearing on his 
career as a historian. As a matter of fact, he could not get the history 
he wanted. Nevertheless, what he did get made a better historian 
of him, because it enabled him to evaluate better everything that 
came to his notice later. 

Mr Woodward “became tired beyond belief of Greek and Latin 
verse-writing,” a form of weariness rather uncommon among most 
of us. Still, that very weariness drove him to reading what he wanted 
to read. It may be that if we looked back as honestly, we should 
find that what we did not like inspired us to get busy at something 
else. 

Still, as an educational method, it may be doubted whether driv- 
ing students to seek relief from what is prescribed is most efficacious. 
It would, one might think, be more satisfactory all round to give 
students something they hanker after and will look back on, as an 
encouragement to ask for more. And with that in mind, we might ask 
ourselves what our veterans are going to look back on when they have 
been out of college a quarter of a century. 

We have, no doubt about it, had the best of intentions. We have 
made a great effort to give our veterans a college education. As 
we were not sure what a college education is or may be, and did not 
know just how to give it to a great heterogeneous horde of men and 
women, we got pretty well confused before we were half started, and 
began to think in terms of barracks, Quonset huts, and transportation 
when we got to discussing the veteran and his problems. We got to 
talking in terms of educational psychology and even psychiatry before 
we found out that veterans were a good deal like other people, and 
could get on very well with a minimum of prying into their private 
affairs. We got to arguing about technical training for specific jobs, 
and whether the veteran wanted any humanistic enlightenment. In 
short, we got to talking and thinking about ‘The Veteran,” as if 
there actually were such an entity. 

We conjured up a spook, and went to work on it. In that we were 
doing nothing new: for many years we have been apt to forget that 
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as educators we are dealing with individuals, people, youngsters, 
boys and girls, men and women, each one of whom is a person, and 
will be a person to the end of his life. We have got to prating in 
categories, and to acting on our preachments. ‘The Veteran”’ is the 
latest in our long line of constructs. 

A quarter of a century ago it was not so easy to deal with students 
in the mass. There was still a good deal of respect for individuality 
among young people, and an effort to meet it. That does not mean 
that educators went hog wild and let youngsters do what they pleased 
any time. But educators had not got things set up for herd activity, 

How many of our veterans will look back on college days as a time 
of enlightment? How many will remember stimulating personalities 
among the faculty, opportunities for reading, hearing, seeing, talk- 
ing, such as life at home and in the Armed Forces never equalled? 
How many will consider their college years as the introduction to 
an appreciation of values, as the establishment of a means of judg. 
ment, as the source of enjoyment of life? 

How many will remember the huts, the long lines at mess, the 
long evenings, the attempts to meet living costs with what once 
sounded like money? The routine in huge classes, the lack of any 
attention from any faculty, the insistence on getting the job out of 
the way and over with? 

It isn’t our fault, of course. We didn’t know how many people were 
going to go to college, or when, or for what, or how. We made a 
generous gesture, to let every man who served his country, and every 
woman who served her country, get an education. We did not stop, 
in our doing of good deeds, to work out what we might mean by “an 
education,” to consider how we might best give veterans something 
to live on as well as by, to take care of students according to their 
needs. 

We gave them tests, to be sure, and established all sorts of statis- 
tics about them, and gave them credit for general educational de- 
velopment, and relieved them of technical prerequisites, and so on. 
But whether we arranged to give them something they can look 
back to as the beginning of wisdom, is something else again. 

There are indications that we are about to meet with questions and 
criticisms from veterans. Some of them are beginning to think that 
they are wasting their time in the company of college faculties. Some 
of them are tired of trying to make a go of the whole business on 
the money they get. Some of them are just going along for lack 
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of anything better to do. They are ready to carp and question now. 
What will they think in twenty-five years? 
S. A. N. 


The Denver Convention 


HE Executive Committee of the A.A.C.R. met in St. Louis late 
Ti November to lay the groundwork for the convention to be 
held in Denver next April. It seems safe to promise, this far in ad- 
vance, that the thirty-third convention of the Association will be one 
of the best ever. 

The general theme of the convention will be “Facing the Future 
in Higher Education,” and in planning it the Committee took careful 
account of the report which the Committee on Appraisal submitted 
after the Atlanta meetings. It is, of course, too early to list the speakers 
who will participate, but Mr. Canada is selecting them from a panel 
whose character makes it possible to assure you that we shall be ad- 
dressed by some outstanding leaders in American education. There 
will probably be fewer formal addresses than hitherto, however, and 
more of the Open Forum and Question-Box types of discussion, 
some general and some separated into specialized groups. The ban- 
quet, a feature of pre-war conventions, will be restored; it is scheduled 
for Tuesday evening. 

Plans have been laid by the Committee on Local Arrangements, of 
which Mr. Prator is chairman, to take full advantage of Denver's 
natural resources as a tourist center. Since most trains from the east 
arrive in the morning, and since the convention opens with a recep- 
tion Monday evening, a sightseeing tour will be arranged for Monday 
afternoon. In response to suggestions turned in at Atlanta, no con- 
vention meetings are planned for Wednesday afternoon; instead a 
circle tour in the mountains, ending with a dinner at a mountain 
resort, will be scheduled. For Registrars who wish to stay after the 
convention closes, it is hoped that a trip to Colorado Springs can be 
organized for Thursday. 

This will be a week which Registrars who participate will never 
forget. Both the program and the setting will combine to make it so. 
Most of us have not had a real vacation for years. Here is a chance 
for an unforgettable vacation and a professional shot-in-the-arm rolled 
into one. Can you afford to miss it? And remember: if you pay your 
own way you can claim credit for it as professional expenses on your 
income tax. 








Book Reviews 


Crawford, Albert Beecher, and Paul Sylvester Burnham, Forecast. 
ing College Achievement: A Survey of Aptitude Tests for Higher 
Education, Part I, General Considerations in the Measurement of 
Academic Promise, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1946. Pp. xxi 


+ 292. 

Standardized tests for use in counselling students applying for admis- 
sion to college have had remarkable development during the past quarter 
of a century. From the early interest in intelligence testing that grew out 
of the experience in World War I, progress has been made rapidly in 
statistical techniques and in the construction of tests and other instruments 
for predicting success in college. The extent of the development in this 
field may be indicated by the fact that the recently published book, Fore. 
casting College Achievement, which comprises some 250 pages to text, is 
only Part I of a projected three-volume series. Part I is limited to certain 
general considerations in the measurement of academic promise. In Parts 
II and III, to be published later, the authors expect to deal with measures 
of educational aptitude related to particular fields of undergraduate major 
concentration, and with measures of aptitudes for graduate and profes- 
sional study. The project which is now beginning to eventuate in this 
series of publications was originally designed to produce a handbook 
or manual for counsellors of students at the senior high school or freshman 
college level. The extensive ramifications of the subject have led to a some- 
what more ambitious program of publication. 

The authors are eminently qualified to deal with the subject of aptitude 
testing at the college level. They have drawn not only on their experience 
in the testing program at Yale University, but upon information gained 
from their surveys of testing programs at a score of colleges and univer- 
sities and also from careful analyses of certain nation-wide testing pro- 
grams. 

The six chapters comprising Part I treat such topics as the meaning of 
terms used in the field of testing, the basic statistical principles on which 
testing is based, the concept of general intelligence as opposed to dif- 
ferential abilities, the various kinds of achievement tests, a detailed analysis 
of the Yale battery of aptitude tests, the search for unitary traits and pri- 
mary mental abilities, the technicalities of test construction, and individual 
idiosyncracies. Each of these topics is covered in a thoroughly compre- 
hensive manner. Throughout the book the authors stress the necessity of 
differential aptitude testing, as opposed to the more common plan of 
seeking a single score to express the nature of an applicant's qualifications 
for college. 
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The authors perform a valuable service, in discussing unitary traits and 
primary mental abilities, by showing how the Spearman-Holzinger theory 
and the Thurstone theory, which at one time seemed violently in conflict 
with respect to the nature of mental abilities, now seem to be approaching 
a reconciliation. Particularly valuable also is the extensive bibliography of 
references and the appendix containing illustrative material from the 
Yale Educational Aptitude Battery. 

Although the authors indicate in the Preface that high school and col- 
lege counsellors comprise the audience for which they are writing, the 
treatment of most topics would lead one to suspect that the book is intended 
more for test technicians than for counsellors. Detailed discussions are 
presented concerning questions over which technical controversy has' raged ; 
many of these questions are far beyond the range of problems faced by 
typical high school or college counsellors. An example is the extensive 
discussion (pages 56-58) of the “‘split-half” reliability coefficient as 
compared with the Kuder-Richardson formula. 

This reviewer's chief criticism of the book is that it is difficult to read. 
The organization of topics is not always easy to follow. The system of 
type-faces used in headings, sub-headings, and sub-sub-headings is unusual, 
and is not so arranged as to indicate quickly to the reader the relative 
subordination of the various sections. The vocabulary level is about that 
of a Ph.D. who has specialized in statistics and test construction, and the 
sentences are frequently long and involved. In defense of the heavy 
style it may be contended that the authors have attempted to produce a 
reference work rather than a self-teaching text or a volume for enter- 
tainment during a winter evening by the fireside. 

Although the book is not recommended as one to be carried along for 
light reading on a vacation trip, it will undoubtedly prove very useful as 
a reference source for those who give tests or who deal with the results 
of tests given to high-school seniors and college students. For anyone 
engaged in student counselling who wishes to know something more than 
the mere mechanics of giving tests and tabulating results, for the kind of 
technician who wishes to have, in addition to mere procedural skill, an 
understanding of what he is doing, this volume will be extremely valu- 
able. Perhaps it will be of greatest service to those who have had some 
technical training in statistics and in test procedures, and who wish to 
be brought into touch with the most recent theory and practice in these 
fields. 

JOHN DALE RUSSELL, Director 
Division of Higher Education 
U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 
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Evans, Bergen, The Natural History of Nonsense, New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1946. Pp. 275. 


Apparently, the more primitive the culture, the more things the mem- 
bers of the community have to be afraid of ; the more taboos they have to 
avoid; the more mumbo-jumbo they have to put up with. In spite of the 
difficulty involved in keeping up with a lot of what looks to more highly 
civilized people like nonsense, they seem to enjoy their life of watching 
their step. 

If we use the criterion of bogeys to judge the development of a cul- 
ture, our America looks like a fairly primitive society. Like our fellow 
savages, we don’t know that we spend a great deal of our time in running 
away from bogey men; and like them, we rather enjoy being afraid of 
things that go boomp in the night. At any rate, if we can judge by what 
Bergen Evans has assembled in The Natural History of Nonsense, we 
unwittingly take as part of our heritage the most amazing lot of rubbish 
imaginable. A good deal of it, of course, we inherit: for instance, the 
belief in the terrible things that will happen to pregnant women who ‘see 
snakes or rabbits, and the expectation of the production of monsters if 
everything isn’t just as it should be. It is hard enough to bear children, 
one might think, without adding to the trouble a whole mass of fanciful 
demonology: but mothers as well as their helpers and advisers are full of 
silly fears. 

Whether or not Adam had a navel is a matter most of us can leave 
without regret; but we are less willing to abandon belief in motherlove as 
shown by the setting hen, or the murderous instincts of cats who suck 
babies’ breaths. We like to be afraid of sharks and octopuses,'and we 
insist on having our wolves run in packs. The antelope boy who recently 
coursed through our newspapers and who could run fifty miles an hour, is 
the last of a number of youngsters brought up by wolves, antelopes, 
badgers, and so on. The fact that they all turn out to be frauds doesn’t 
keep us from welcoming the next impostor. 

A lot of this newsworthy applesauce does no harm to any one. We 
can look at it and laugh, and feel a bit sorry for the people who go through 
life believing in the romances about carrier pigeons and migrating birds; 
to whom it is “known” that hair will go white overnight; who yell, 
“Boo!”’ at people with hiccups. On the other hand, there is a formidable 
lot of lies that do no end of harm. 

The women have seen to it that we have outgrown a good deal of the 
early belief in the inferiority of women, physical, mental, and moral. But 
nobody yet has devised a means of weaning our people from the notion 
that color has something to do with mentality, morality, and disposition. 
One might suppose that Hitler's performance would sicken Americans of 
racial propaganda, but we seem to be getting more anti-Semitic and 
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“white” than ever. We accept the statement that individuals of different 
races (we are not apt to make sure that we are talking about anything in 
particular when we use the word “race’”) have different smells, although 
no one seems to be able to distinguish in the dark. We continue to talk 
about Jewish noses, which some 80 per cent of our Jews don’t have. 
(Where do the Jews get into this talk about race anyway ? That’s something 
we never get straightened out.) 

We accept the “known fact’ that darkly pigmented people are our 
inferiors in ability to do much of anything except be clowns. We “know” 
that races with smaller skulls than ours are mentally inferior, because 
their brains can’t grow as big as ours (but we neglect the many races 
whose brains are considerably larger than ours, like the American Indians 
and the Japanese). We accept British mendacity about Indians, perhaps 
because it fits in so well with our own about colored people in this country. 

We still regard Orientals as sly, underhanded, and generally devilish. 
We still think of Latins as great lovers, and in general interestingly im- 
moral. We still believe, by the hundreds of thousands, that a man who 
driaks a glass of wine is degenerate, and will die in the gutter. We still 
believe in aphrodisiacs, 

Newspapers still run stories about the curse of Tut-ankh-amen, and 
continue to bring up the meaningless statement that there are no atheists 
in foxholes. Our cities are full of astrologers, and their publications flood 
the newsstands. We still fall for wonder cures, telepathy, and the stock 
market stories. We still believe that culture and bathtubs are synonymous. 

In brief, we are hag-ridden by superstitions that make life one grand 
sweet hell for us—and we like it that way. Our schools and colleges ought 
to be the places where such infantile hooey gets blown out of our minds. 
Yet it is in our schools and colleges that we find racial restrictions, rules 
of conduct based on thoroughly disproved superstitions, long hours 
spent on learning things that simply aren’t so. We find college professors 
adding to the sum total of human stupidity by giving solemn academic 
currency to nonsense. 

And it is in our schools and colleges, perhaps, that we find the greatest 
opposition to inquiry into preposterous notions; at least only the churches 
can compete with the colleges as strongholds of accepted dogma. Faculties 
and administrations are all too often opposed to finding out whether there 
are racial distinctions in intelligence, for instance: it is all much easier if 
we accept what has been “known” for generations. 

Not all schools, not all sects, invite belief in nonsense. But such vigorous 
attacks on it as shown by Mr. Evans are rare. For a college professor to 
come out and call us a pack of idiots is most unusual. It is also unusual for 
a professor or any one else to manage the job so that we have to laugh at 
ourselves and admit that we are. 

The Natural History of Nonsense is in the grand tradition of satire so 
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shrewd, so exquisite, that it strikes home without hurting the victim's 
feelings too much. It makes us look to ourselves and our fancies, rather 
than get angry at the author. It is a brilliant accomplishment, that ought 
to go far as entertaining reading, and will doubtless bring a number of 
intelligent people up short to examine their pet superstitions. 

Sometimes Mr. Evans makes a mistake. For example, a tapeworm does 
manifest its presence. But the odd errors are of no importance. The im- 
portant thing is that here is a book that is fun to read, and healthful to 


digest. 
S. ALN. 


Warters, Jane, High School Personnel Work Today, New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1946. Pp. 277. 

Books written by educators are by no means a rarity at present. Books 
written for educators are even more plentiful. But a book written by an 
educator solely for the use of other educators is indeed an anomaly. Such 
a book is High School Personnel Work Today. \ts author has achieved 
a significant height in authorship. She has produced a book every sentence 
of which rings true in its directness to secondary school teachers, without 
the all-too-common fault of assuming that well-intentioned or poorly- 
informed laymen are reading the book over the teacher's shoulder—nor 
does the author write out of the side of her typewriter to some school board 
member who is to be appeased or attracted. The book is complete and 
objective. It is richly documented so that the reader can elaborate any of 
the material by a reference to the sources from which the material was 
drawn. As a result, it is used as a textbook in some of the local schools 
of education for their guidance courses. It is skillfully indexed so that a 
reader can refer to any topic or paragraph instantly without fumbling 
around or wading through irrelevant material when looking for a topic or 
sub-topic. As such, the book is an invaluable addition to the library of a 
veteran personnel worker in high school and is highly recommended for 
use as such to those who are at present struggling with the whole perplex- 
ing problem of guidance. 

The book itself is divided into three parts. The first, naturally, sketches 
the history of the thinking and of the practices that have brought the 
question of guidance to its present-day status. Particularly valuable in 
this section is the chapter on the “Influences of Contributing Forces” 
which summarizes and concludes part I, and which thoroughly conditions 
the reader to consider the guidance situation of today in an open-minded 
but thoroughly-informed way. 

Part II, which covers the entire high school personnel field of today, 
forms the great bulk of the book. In a completely dispassionate and 
objective fashion the writer covers the present-day philosophies, pro- 
cedures, methods, techniques, errors of omission and commission, distor- 
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tions, limitations, the cul-de-sacs and the occasional tangential wander- 
ings of high school guidance pioneers. 

The author herself has no personal ax to grind, no pet theory or mes- 
sage to defend or impose, To the reader who has begun the book with 
the usual aloofness or the “I and my school are unique’’ attitude this 
section will come as a distinct shock and a rude awakening. Here the 
reader will find, whoever or whatever he is, his own school, his own 
roblems, his own self—not once, but many times. He will come to the 
inevitable conclusion that he and his problems are but the meagre be- 
ginnings of a vast movement whose inception and whose progress are 
still only in the formative stages, and whose future—both in significance 
and in vital necessity—must be faced, intelligently and courageously. 

Part III consists of a short epilogue, the most valuable part of which 
is the chapter on “Some Final Convictions.” Here, in terse form, are 
given seven conclusions which present in a very intelligible and unchal- 
lengeable way the problem of guidance as it is today. These conclusions 
ate drawn skillfully from the vast amount of material in the preceding 
section. They present at once a challenge and a caution to those of us 
who, as conscientious workers in the guidance field, are hoping to further 
its scope and its usefulness. 

In concluding the book, one wishes that the writer had found time 
and opportunity to train her microscope and possibly her artillery on 
some other present-day phases of life—such as the counseling of the 
parents of counsellees. Missing, too, are suggestions as to how to institute 
or improve existing guidance programs other than by admitting to pro- 
fessional people and to oneself the inadequacies of one’s school. The 
technique of interesting the proper elements of a community in the need 
for improvement and the possibilities for success is one of the great 
stumbling blocks of our progress today. In recounting the cost of not 
having an adequate personnel system, there is always the question implied 
of how much a good one will cost, both in money and in complete change 
of community thinking. It is to be hoped that Dr. Warters will, one day, 
extend her fine work to a further book. 

A reflective overview of her work leaves the veteran personnel worker 
with a distinct impression that the next few years will mark many changes 
in development in the field of public high school guidance. These are 
likely to come so fast and so furiously that the need to be kept up to 
date will be very pressing. It is to be hoped that another summary and 
study of the guidance field, its how and its whither, will be forthcoming 
from the same source or from one equally thorough and skillful. 

FREDERICK A, KAHLER 

Dean of Boys 

New Trier Township High School 
Winnetka, Illinois 
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Fine, Benjamin, Admission to American Colleges, New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1946. Pp. 217. 

The publication of Benjamin Fine’s Admission to American Colleges 
comes at an opportune time, when the colleges of America are flooded with 
students and with the applications of thousands who fail to meet the en- 
trance requirements of the colleges of their choice. The book presents an 
account of admission requirements, admissions practices and of the various 
problems related thereto. The book is divided into twelve compartments, the 
chapter titles being: (1) Admissions Practices, (2) College Entrance Exami- 
nations, (3) Subjects Required for Admission; (4) The Scholastic Record, 
(5) What Is Sought Beyond High School Marks?, (6) What Type of High 
School Program Is Best ?, (7) Testing the Applicant, (8) The Non-Scho- 
lastic Type of Student, (9) The Place of Extra-Curricular Activities, (10) 
Who Should Go to College ?, (11) Underlying Admissions Philosophy, and 
(12) Colleges for All. 

The book reminds me of an experience in boyhood days: from time to 
time I used a double-barreled, muzzle-loading shotgun. When it was loaded 
with buckshot and fired the charge spread in every direction and hit 
everything in sight. In the same way this book presents a good deal of 
information, but it is not tabulated in such a way that admissions direc- 
tors can find just the information they need. Requests were sent to 650 
colleges and universities and returns made possible the tabulation of 
replies from 450, which is a large enough number to give a good picture 
of admission requirements, procedures, practices and problems. Very 
adequate attention is given the small colleges; the author gives them 
every consideration and is fair to them in every particular. No mention 
is made of the academic standards of the colleges nor the part this plays 
in consideration of the standards of admission. Scores of colleges are men- 
tioned individually, but no effort is made to present the problems of 
admission in relation to the classification of colleges and universities. 

At the end of each chapter is to be found a summary which presents 
in brief form valuable information; I find these summaries of very great 
help in understanding most of the problems of admission. For example, 
on page 54 are presented the “Conclusions” of Chapter 3: 


“1. Fifteen Carnegie units of high school work are required by most 
colleges and universities in the country. 

2. Colleges are now becoming more liberal in the choice of subjects 
permitted for entrance. 

3. Emphasis is placed on the academic program. 

4, A majority of the institutions require four years of English, a year 
of algebra, a year of plane geometry, two years of a foreign language, 
one year of natural science, and one year of social science. 
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5. Less emphasis is placed on Greek and Latin than in the past. 

6. Foreign languages are receiving less attention than they did formerly. 

7. Entrance requirements are becoming more flexible. 

8. High School diplomas are accepted by a majority of the colleges in 
lieu of examinations.” 


Among other “Conclusions” occur the following significant statements: 


“A combination of high marks, academic program, and well-balanced 
personality is the safest assurance for the student to get into the college 
of his choice.” 


“Colleges want students who know how to study and who possess a 
serious attitude toward college work.” 


“The majority of colleges do not use tests for the admittance of the 
average student. If the tests are utilized, they merely supplement or com- 
plement information already on hand.” 


“Extra-curricular work cannot replace scholarship in the opinion of all 
the institutions.” 


“Scholarship is ranked as the most important of all considerations.” 


Chapter 10, ‘“‘Who Should Go to College?”, is a fine contribution 
and should be widely used for counseling students in both high school 
and college. It should be pointed out further that many students will 
succeed in one type of college and fail to achieve in another. 

In his final conclusions the author makes some statements in which there 
will not be agreement, such as: ‘“‘Coupled with an extension of existing 
educational facilities should go a relaxation of entrance requirements.” 
May the questions be reasonably raised: ““What sort of a college do 
young men and young women of character seek? Do they want to have 
an easy way of entrance? Should entrance requirements be altered to 
meet lower standards of admission, or should those entering college be 
directed toward meeting high, though flexible requirements? As colleges 
establish their curricula should they not retain the right to establish 
subject and scholarship patterns to insure success of students after admis- 
sion to college? 

The book is valuable for its suggestions and for its information, and 
should be read widely by admissions committees and by admissions officers. 
They will enjoy the book, profit by reading it, and may form opinions 
somewhat different from the concluding belief of the author: “The under- 
lying philosophy will change from ‘how many can we admit?’ to ‘how 
many can we induce to enter?’”’. It is this writer’s opinion after directing 
the admissions program of well above a hundred thousand applicants that 
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the wording should be changed to read: “How many can we encourage 
to prepare adequately for success?” 
MERTON E. HILt 
Chairman, Board of Admissions and Relations 
with Schools, University of California, 
Berkeley, Los Angeles Campuses 


Prall, Charles E., State Programs for the Improvement of Teacher 
Education, Washington, D.C.: the Commission on Teacher Education, 
American Council on Education, 1945. 


This book concerns itself with the practical details of functioning 
democracy. It has to do with the way things were carried out in seven 
state-wide co-operative studies in which the Commission for the Study 
of Teacher Education of the American Council on Education was 
assisted by local groups representing institutions of higher learning, 
public school systems and state departments of education. The book 
is concerned with testing methods of exchange, communication, and 
cross-fertilization, as well as with the effects on personal and institu- 
tional morale of collaborated efforts. Care is taken to point out the 
reasons for relative successes or failures of several projects and the 
techniques used in arriving at the given conclusions. Particular em- 
phasis is placed on the specific environment that conditions each of 
the projects, suggests the method to be employed, and affects both the 
nature of the particular inquiry and its results. 

The states where experimental studies were conducted are Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Michigan, Upstate New York and West 
Virginia. The introduciory part of the book gives the purpose and 
general scope of the work. It was then organized into three parts center- 
ing around the problems that commanded the keenest interest in several 
states. These were general education of teachers, professional education of 
teachers, and in-service education of teachers. 

The course taken by the state of Kentucky is somewhat typical of 
the other states. It began with an effort to enlist large numbers for 
many-sided endeavors. With so many possible things to do, the leaders 
soon discovered that not much was actually being attempted, so they cut 
down participation to groups known to have common interests and 
tried out methods which seemed to favor the development of such in- 
terests as would benefit everyone. In this way a growing unity of 
purpose was established without legislating from above. 

The West Virginia program finally developed into one which would 
prepare teachers for both elementary and high school positions. There 
had been an extreme scarcity in West Virginia of well-prepared elemen- 
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tary teachers since the pay seemed to be more attractive in the high 
school field. When the scarcity of elementary school teachers developed 
it was impossible for high school teachers to be certificated for these 
vacancies. The conclusion in the state of West Virginia was that all 
teachers needed a common background since they were all working 
for the educational development of young people. Educational leaders 
were thinking of the broad area backgrounds that would help teachers 
to teach pupils rather than subject matter. As in most cases, the war 
years intervened to limit this study so that no direct indications were 
obtained as to whether the program developed in West Virginia would 
eliminate the teacher shortage. 

Alabama worked for a broad general education background for prospec- 
tive teachers. Although all was not accomplished that was expected, the 
actual members who participated in the study are much more familiar 
with public school conditions than they were at the outset. Faculty person- 
nel and students have gained a firmer grasp of their educational resources 
and task, and they are mentally set for further progress along the main 
lines of improvement. 

Upstate New York was seriously considering an extra year of college 
preparation, centering around the five-year plan, for all prospective 
teachers studying in the state of New York. The questions the Committee 
in Upstate New York considered in the development of the five-year plan 
were what the plan should include and how it should be put into practice. 
There was some discussion as to the method of attack—whether it should 
be an all-state project or a single college attack. The impetus given the 
project from the state level and by the state co-ordinator spurred the 
project on to greater accomplishments than it otherwise would have had. 
Ten of the twenty-five institutions have already approved the five-year 
plan. The termination of hostilities will undoubtedly bring the private 
colleges to a renewed interest in teacher education. In Upstate New York 
the school visitation carried on by college faculty members was indeed 
stimulating and worth while. One of the implications for the future pro- 
gram in the state of New York was that, as a result of men and women 
coming back from war into the field of education and with the advantages 
offered them, New York would have an over-supply of teachers, and 
should continue to raise teaching standards, It may, however, take some 
time to realize this prediction. 

Florida and Michigan both were working on the problem of trying to 
bring a closer correlation between theory and practice. The state of 
Michigan started out on a very general program. They did not confine their 
work to any one particular program but to a variety of things. They tried 
to integrate the work in connection with teacher training into integrated 


blocks, especially in the fields of psychology and education. One of their 
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problems included the matter of practice teaching. They assumed that 
practice teaching should occur at a time when most needed in the educa- 
tional preparation of teachers. The problem in Florida was somewhat 
different from that of other states due to a change in the certification 
requirement of that state which required practice teaching of all prospec- 
tive teachers. Some teacher training institutions were not set up to take 
care of practice teaching, especially those that did not have practice 
training schools. Internship in schools located in communities a short 
distance from the college campus was experimented with. As has been men- 
tioned before, this program was disrupted by the coming of the war and the 
losing into the armed forces of some of the key people in the project. 

The educational program in Georgia received a setback by a decision 
of the governor of that state. After some shifting of the planned program, 
the educational leaders in Georgia decided that one of their greatest needs 
was to outline and inaugurate a program for county educational super- 
visors. Another matter receiving attention was the inauguration of a 
program in social relationships in connection with more healthful living. 
The all-state program in Georgia is one of those programs assisted by 
the Commission that has continued by its own steam, A board known as 
the State Council on Teacher Education sponsors activities toward the 
further educational growth of both white and negro teachers. 

Mr, Prall has given a very comprehensive summary of these programs, 
their beginnings, implications and conclusions. These studies and special 
projects carried out in the different states have had tremendous bearing 
upon the growth and development of some of the practices concerning 
teacher-education in the experimental states. They are also bound to have 
many implications in other states as well, One of the things stressed 
throughout the book, which is extremely significant, is the matter of the 
development of a wholesome philosophy in education concerning teacher 
training in which faculty members of teacher training institutions, public 
school officials, state departments of education, and other educational 
agencies have developed co-ordinated state programs. The working together 
of outstanding leaders upon one program has brought new enthusiasm 
and accomplishments to several states. By an over-all state project, rather 
than a single college attack, the project has been given impetus by the 
collecting together of the few outstanding leaders of each college that 
could not have been obtained otherwise. The over-all state project allowed 
a certain amount of free time for experimentation that would otherwise 
have been impossible. The use of a state co-ordinator as an adviser, who 
has acted in the same capacity in other states, has also been very beneficial. 

As has been mentioned before, the study had been terminated, to a great 
extent, by the interruption of the war. Because of this interruption, an 
accurate result of the study can never be obtained. However, the implica- 
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tions as mentioned before are very desirable. It is rather unfortunate that 
these projects had to start with so many varied interests and so much time 
had to be used in the selection and the getting under way of the main 
study. Leadership, too, in many cases, had to be withdrawn before the 
final completion of these projects so that the results that might have been 
obtained never can be realized. Some of these projects will be carried on 
by their own impetus and others will lose interest and finally dwindle to 
the usual routine that we find in the teacher training programs in most 
states. The study itself is extremely worth while and is deserving of 
recognition. 

J. W. LITHERLAND, 

Supervisor of Secondary Education, 

Nebraska Department of Public Instruction 


Wrightstone, J. W., and Meister, M. (eds.): Looking Ahead in 
Education, New York: Ginn and Co., 1946. 


Looking Ahead in Education was written by the associates of Dr. 
Otis W. Caldwell to celebrate the occasion of his seventy-fifth birthday, 
and it is a distinct honor. The book merits careful reading and study. 
The power of the book to inspire apathetic educators to attack educational 
problems with a zeal sufficient to raise them to the level of the few, like 
Dr. Caldwell, who have worked so diligently in the past, will be de- 
termined only by the testimony of those who read it. There is, of course, 
doubt as to whether or not the book will inspire apathetic educators because 
it is difficult to comprehend how strong or pursuasive a book needs to be 
to do that. Like every book written by co-operative authorship, it is as 
varied in its contributions as are the individuals who have contributed. 
Some authors proceeded too cautiously; others probably wrote too hastily ; 
and others have contributed chapters which should be studied seriously. 

Everyone should read Barclay Acheson’s chapter entitled ‘“What’s 
Ahead for World Service.” This applies to newspaper men, and to 
American commercial and diplomatic representatives. Mr. Acheson em- 
phasizes the need of a proper education for the men and women who 
render a world service. He cautions our representatives regarding any 
attempt to transplant an American educational system iv toto wherever 
they happen to be working, and recommends that adjustments to local 
conditions be studied carefully. He again reminds us of the fact that the 
standards of life and buying power of all races must be raised or our own 
American standards of life must be lowered. 

Julius B. Mallett gives some commendable suggestions for studying a 
community in relation to its educational needs. He points out a need for 
community research to aid in solving the problems of adult education 
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and nursery schools. He also suggests that in the future tax-supported 
education will meet increased competition from other public agencies in 
their struggle for public funds. 

It is refreshing to find the authors who wrote concerning measurement 
of achievement and intelligence admit that the work in the field of aptitude 
testing has been disappointing; that present paper-and-pencil tests have 
been widely exploited; that mechanical aptitude, clerical aptitude, and 
musical aptitude have no separate existence. It is suggested that psy. 
chologists and educators get a new frame of reference for their experi- 
mental work in educational measurement, and find value in analysis 
rather than in measurement. The Army testing program is judged to have 
far-reaching results on the future of intelligence testing. If it is properly 
interpreted, new light is bound to be shed on regional and racial 
differences. 

What James S. Tippett sees ahead for elementary education is what we 
all wish could exist for our children at the present. We are grateful that 
Mr. Tippett remembered to emphasize that the services of educators “will 
be paid for in accordance with standards set for rewarding the best 
official service demanded by an intelligent and growing democracy. Tenure 
and other security measures will be assured, after a searching apprentice- 
ship, provided they do not permit those who have them to become self- 
satisfied and unwilling to engage in continuous in-service improvement.” 

It is easy to support what Effie Bathhurst sees ahead in rural education. 
Her chapter is highly recommended. She reminds us of the services of 
the National Education Association and the United States Office of Educa- 
tion in our study of rural education, and we are made to wonder why 
educators do not use the services of the organizations more. 

Dr. Gates’ chapter is highly recommended to all, and especially to 
reading experts and those who are training teachers. These experts are 
greatly retarding the progress in reading by writing text books with 
workbooks and standardized tests to accompany them. All three are 
widely used and they unquestionably retard the progress which Dr. 
Gates believes should take place. He discredits the use of many of the 
gadgets which have been used to teach reading during the past fifteen 
years. Many intelligent teachers are teaching reading today as Dr. Gates 
suggests. They have already discarded the basal text and phonetic drill 
devices, and never did use the gadgets. 

Many other authors have also written chapters. Students of education 
will find their contributions challenging, and at times stimulating to 
anyone attempting to modify some present school practices. 

Some major areas of education have been omitted. Educational Adminis- 
tration is one. Logical thinking would seem to support the idea that 
if one is to predict anything regarding any special field it would necessitate 
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tying it to educational administration as it will appear in the future, The 
present crisis in teaching demands this. Therefore, the book is weakened 
by being a disjointed plan without due consideration to educational in- 
tegration. 
Haey D. WorTHY 
Professor of Education 
University of Mississippi 


Schneideman, Rose, Democratic Education in Practice, New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1945. Pp. 543. 


During the reading of Democratic Education in Practice, by Rose 

Schneideman, I had the comfortable feeling that if all teachers were as 

atient, as democratic, and as wise as Miss Schneideman, many, if not most, 
of the world’s ills could be eliminated in two generations. 

The book is divided into five parts. Part I, Introduction to Democratic 
Education, deals with the philosophy of democratic education, the char- 
acter of the individual in a democratic society, and the atmosphere of the 
classroom. Part II, Laying the Ground-Work, has to do with preparation, 
social learning and research techniques. Part III, Tools of Learning, deals 
with languages, arithmetic, reading and social studies. Part IV, The Unit, 
discusses orientation, integration, culmination and evaluation, while Part 
V, The Mechanics, covers discipline, school administration, the home and 
the future. There are three appendices. The first contains a radio script, 
“Cross-Roads to Education,” the second, exercises and problems, and the 
third, a bibliography for teachers. 

This brief description may delimit the subject matter of the book, but 
it is quite inadequate to convey the full scope of its insights or the 
felicity of its style. The procedures outlined are progressive in the best sense, 
and the concerns of the teacher range beyond the subject matter of the 
curriculum into the building of character and the social development of 
the student. One has the uneasy feeling, however, that the project method, 
while better than other methods when used by a master teacher, may be 
much worse when employed by anyone less than a master. And it is 
assumed, and perhaps rightly, without any very convincing proof, that 
the democratic way of life is the best way of life. No doubt we are all 
prepared to make this assumption, but ultimately we shall have to support 
it by clear and convincing reasons if it is to be defended adequately against 
its traducers, whether they be fascists or communists. To me, the one 
unanswered question in the book is whether the habits and practices of 
democracy are sufficient for its maintenance in the absence of an intel- 
lectual understanding of and a moral commitment to its superiority over 
other forms of government and ways of life. But it is difficult to conceive 
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a better book on the habits and practices of democracy as they may be 
developed in the classroom and translated into the lives of future par- 
ticipants in our great democratic experiment. 

VirGIL M. HANCHER 

President, State University of Iowa 


Aydelotte, Frank, American Rhodes Scholars, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey: Princeton University Press, 1946. Pp. 224. 

To those of us who recall the first examinations given for Rhodes 
Scholars the phrase on the flyleaf of this book, “A Review of the First 
Forty Years” comes with something of a shock, Can it be that this pro- 
gram has been with us through most of our adult lives? But here’s the 
story of the coming to and leaving Oxford of two thousand young men 
from the British Empire, the United States and Germany through these 
same years and as a further reminder we are at the moment of choosing 
additional representatives to add to the numbers. 

Moreover, events of the day at the sessions of The United Nations 
recall the definite international purpose of Mr. Rhodes who long years 
ago foresaw the end of isolation and the need for the study of world 
problems as distinguished from and growing out of national problems. 
The gradual transition of Rhodes’ ideas of a secret society for the benefit 
of the British Empire to a global conception is traced sympathetically in a 
discussion of the seven wills made by Rhodes in the first chapter of the 
book, The Vision of Cecil Rhodes. Four chapters follow in which the 
author discusses the selection and records of the thousand scholars chosen 
from the United States and then a fifth (chapter six) under the title 
“American Rhodes Scholars and the Vision of Cecil Rhodes.” The Ap- 
pendices have to do with Trustees and Officers, the distribution of Ameri- 
can appointees among the Oxford colleges and American institutions, 
records and occupations of the “scholars” and finally a list of positions 
held by those who went as representatives of the United States. 

Of particular interest to the academic world is Dr. Aydelotte’s chap- 
ter on “Careers” in which appears the statement that some four hundred 
of the American Rhodes Scholars have made their careers in the field of 
education—three hundred of them in professorships and the remainder 
in administrative posts, presidents, deans, secondary school administrators, 
and in foundations and museums, Harvard has nineteen Rhodes Scholars 
on its faculty, California has nine, Chicago five, and so on down the 
list. It might be interesting to speculate at this point as to how much of 
the current renewed interest in the liberal arts in our colleges as contrasted 
with the emphasis on graduate work in continental universities and its 
influence here during the last sixty years has been attributable to the 
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experience of American students at Oxford. Dr. Aydelotte seems con- 
fident that the Oxford college system, the tutorial program, the art of 
examination and other educational procedures are having a profound 
effect on education in the United States. 

The second largest group of Oxford men are in the law—two hundred 
and thirty-six. Apparently they have made notable records, not only at 
Oxford but in this country. About one fourth practice law in New 
York City. Some one hundred and forty—the third largest group—are 
in business, presidents of railways, bank presidents and executives of 
large corporations and so on. This fact, says the author, is an interesting 
comment on the “high brow” character of American industry in the 
twentieth century. 

Rhodes Scholars are well represented also in the fields of journalism, 
radio and literary enterprises, some fifty-three in all. There are thirty- 
five in the ministry, one of them a bishop. Seventy-four are to be found 
in governmental positions of a career nature. Apparently it was Rhodes’ 
hope that this number would be greater. All that can be said at this 
moment is that during the last ten years the number is increasing. During 
the war the number of scholars in emergency public positions brought the 
seventy-four figure to one hundred and fifty. 

Has the Rhodes dream had some fulfillment? It contemplated the 
unity of English speaking peoples and the formation with Germany of 
such power in the modern world as to make war impossible through the 
substitution of law and order for the chaos of anarchy and force. It is the 
author’s belief that with all of the disappointments of retent years, Rhodes 
would have been satisfied with the records of Americans who have gone 
to Oxford under the provisions of his will. 

They have shown a lively interest in the problems of peace and inter- 
national justice and they are doing their part to further this great world 
concern. They are a small number among us but they are helping pro- 
digiously to provide a leaven which is working. 

This is an optimistic book and a challenging one. It is a book of comfort 
in these confused and confusing times. 

C. A. DyKkstRA, Provost 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 


Curti, Merle, The Roots of American Loyalty, New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1946. Pp. x + 267. 

In this readable and stimulating little volume, Merle E. Curti, professor 
of history at the University of Wisconsin and author of the Pulitzer 
prize-winning Growth of American Thought, makes the first systematic 
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examination of the origins, nature, and growth of American patriotism, 
The study covers from the earliest colonial times to the present, but its 
emphasis is upon the first hundred years of our national history, years 
which the author considers to have been the formative period of American 
loyalty. 

Professor Curti defines patriotism as “love of country, pride in it, and 
readiness to make sacrifices for what is considered its best interest.” 
Naturally he finds that individuals, classes, sections, and generations have 
differed as to what is for the nation’s interest—as to what is patriotic 
and what is selfish—but he has not hesitated to include the selfishness and 
the limitations of Americans as weil as their altruistic idealism. South- 
ernets may feel that he has not done justice to the development of South- 
ern loyalty in the pre-Civil War years, but that subject, it should be 
remembered, is not central to his study. 

The several factors that emerged through the years to alter the mean- 
ing or intensity of American loyalty are analyzed by Professor Curti in 
the order of their appearance—the land, its natural beauties and resources; 
the glorification of the past and faith in the country’s future; the belief 
that Americans were God’s chosen people; and the military triumphs en- 
joyed by the nation from the American Revolution to World War II. He 
takes cognizance of the nature of the people, of political and economic 
forces, and of the importance of symbols such as the flag, the eagle, the 
Constitution, and patriotic holidays with their ovations and celebrations. 

Appearing as it does just at the close of a hard-fought struggle for the 
preservation of American liberties, this book is indeed timely, for though it 
is not a study of Americanism, it throws much light on that subject. No 
one can read it without finding fresh evidence as to the true meaning and 
significance of American institutions and ideals. Both the professional 
historian and the general reader are indebted to Professor Curti for this 
pioneer study. Other students may modify his findings and conclusions, 
but he has blazed the trail which all future workers in this field will 


follow. 


BRAINERD DYER, 
Professor of History, 
University of California at Los Angeles 
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In the Journals 


Forecast of Unprecedented Enrollments, Carl Mason Franklin, The 
Journal of Higher Education, Volume XVII, No. 6, Pp. 308-312, 
June, 1946. 

Will the state universities accept the challenge of unprecedented en- 

rollments now facing them? 
" “Never before have the state-supported colleges and universities of 
America been challenged as they are today—challenged by the unparalleled 
opportunity and urgent obligation to educate young America. The op- 
portunity was presented to all institutions of higher education with the 
passage of Public Laws 16 and 346, more popularly known as the G. I. 
Bill of Rights. Long before Congress passed these acts, however, the 
unvoiced challenge lay on the mute lips of every American boy who fell 
mortally wounded on blood-drenched battlefields around the world. Has 
the challenge been heard? Will it be accepted? By whom?... 

“The privately supported universities have declined to meet the chal- 
lenge, largely because of their limited facilities. In fairness to them, 
however, it should be emphasized that their asserted limitations are very 
real—their income has decreased steadily in recent years as a result of 
declining interest rates. Moreover, the number of large gifts, which in 
years past have made expansion of privately endowed institutions possible, 
has shrunk markedly. 

“Will the state-supported universities accept the challenge which the 
privately endowed universities have declined? Will their presidents and 
boards of trustees have the vision and the courage to do a far greater job 
than any they have ever before been called upon to do? Will the state 
legislators meeting in special and regular sessions have the wisdom to 
appropriate adequate funds from their accumulated wartime surpluses to 
provide the education which is guaranteed their fighting men and women 
under the G.I. Bill? Will the people’s universities reconvert for the 
years of construction ahead, as they converted for the years of destruction 
just past ? 

“The job to be done by the state universities is clear and well defined. 
All available intellectual talent must be searched out, educated, and mobil- 
ized into a reservoir of brain power for the great task of world reconstruc- 
tion in the atomic age which we have just entered. First, every veteran 
who is entitled to a college education under the provisions of the G.I. 
Bill must be given the opportunity to get that education. It must be the 
kind of education which will provide him with the tools to earn a com- 
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fortable living for himself and his family—a just share of the three ‘R’s,’ 
roof, raiment, and rations, which he dreamed about in the foxholes of 
foreign lands. In addition to professional training, the veteran’s educa- 
tional opportunities must include rehabilitation, retraining, and prepara- 
tion for effective citizenship. Second, recent high-school graduates who 
were too young to enter military service must also be given an opportunity 
to get a college education. If state and university officials concentrate 
entirely upon a pressing problem of educating the veterans, and forget the 
million and a half young people who are being graduated from the high 
schools of the nation, more than four hundred thousand of whom desire 
to continue their education, they will do America a great disservice by 
spawning another ‘lost generation’ like that born of the depression 
years. ... 

“Irrespective of whether the laws of some states require the tax-sup- 
ported universities to take all qualified applicants or permit a limitation 
of enrollments, each state has an inescapable obligation to provide a 
college education for her veterans according to the provisions of the G.I. 
Bill, as well as for her nonveterans who face the future without benefit 
of Federal aid. 

“For a number of years, especially during the financial drought of the 
depression in the early thirties, state-university presidents needed quali- 
fied students to keep faculty members fully employed and the extensive 
plant in use. The desired numbers did not come because many could not 
pay even the small tuition fees of $20 and $30 a quarter or semester 
levied by the tax-supported institutions. Then, just when college enroll- 
ments were reaching a post-depression normal, the United States entered 
the recent war, and high-school graduates either enlisted or were drafted. 
Students already in college were pressed into service and another ‘dry 
spell’ hit most campuses. 

“The college presidents ‘prayed for rain.’ They also did some ‘promoting’ 
as well, and thereby kept their war-depleted faculties busy teaching Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps trainees, as well as women and adult enrollees 
who came in ever increasing numbers. 

“Then, with V-J Day and the G.I. Bill, ‘the rains came’ in flood pro- 
portions. And it is still raining—the greatest rain of qualified students 
seeking a college education that the nation has ever known. It is high 
tide on state-university officials to face the problems squarely and demand 
sufficient appropriations from their legislatures to provide the housing, 
classrooms, and staff necessary to ensure a college education for those 
who want it.... 

‘. . . Three main avenues of approach to the problem are open to the 
state universities: first, they can expand present campus facilities with 
permanent and temporary buildings; second, they can use high-school 
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facilities after 4 P.M. daily to take the freshman year of college to out- 
lying communities, thus providing for the veterans and nonveterans who 
cannot find living accommodations in the university cities; and third, they 
can establish temporary ‘branch’ universities in vacated army and navy 
establishments. . . . 

“|. , The state universities must increase their salary rates from 10 to 
20 per cent if they are to secure the necessary new teaching staff and 
retain their present personnel against the magnetic pull of far more lucra- 
tive jobs in industry and government. Many a former professor has ‘re- 
gretfully declined’ to return to his university post at one-third or one- 
half his present salary in business or in government service, notwith- 
standing the compensating advantages of the academic life.” 


Bridging the Gulf between Liberal and Vocational Education, Ord- 
way Tead, The Educational Record, Volume XXVII, No. 2, pp. 129- 
145, April 1946. 

“The demand of citizens in general and of parents in particular that 
the education of our children shall equip them in a vocational way is in- 
creasing. It is confined neither to any class in society nor to any section 
of our country. It is a normal demand, usually shared by the young people 
themselves, that at whatever point their formal education ceases, they 
be qualified to enter some fairly specific employment which is consonant 
with the educational level at which they are leaving school.” 

That academic institutions and vocational institutions are aware of this 
demand and are ready to do something about it is evident in the increas- 
ing self-criticism by both types of schools. The academic people are realiz- 
ing more clearly the importance of relating what they teach to what their 
students are going to do to make a living; and the vocational people the 
social and cultural importance of the skills they are trying to develop. 

“, , . Granted that there is a body of education necessary for the art of 
living, which it is everyone’s privilege to have and the duty of the state 
to supply, I would say that this stage of educational growth is reached 
approximately by the end of the second year of high school, and explicit 
vocational courses should not begin until then. 

“At every point where this explicit vocationalizing starts, presumably 
it should not be allowed to take more than a quarter of the time. This 
would be increased to one-half when the general education as of that age 
level had been more satisfactorily covered. General and semivocational 
courses below the college level might thus run parallel through the curricu- 
lum until the student’s eighteenth or nineteenth birthday is reached. At this 
time it could be assumed safely that more than 50 per cent of the instruc- 
tion could be vocational because it was building upon an adequate prior 
general education. . . . 
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“The curriculum should be flexible, providing varied and diversified 
methods of instruction related to individual student differences. Shop 
work, manual activities, group projects (which are now often extracur. 
ricular in nature) can be the best possible instruments of general educa- 
tion for certain students if the a/m of general education is held clearly in 
view by the teacher. General education does not imply solely verbal, text- 
book, or intellectual methods. 

“Similarly for those students who are at the college level, general 
education would be full time in the first two years. Then, some specialization 
would follow, increasing until the fifth year would be predominantly vo- 
cational training. . . .” 

In discussing the year-pattern of secondary schools, Dr. Tead ventures 
the prophesy ‘‘that the 6-4-4 arrangement will be found increasingly to be 
an effective basis for a sensible reallotment of time for the best interests 
of the student and society, and one which can place general education at 
the heart of the curriculum to best advantage and supply it for all in a 
more practical way.” 

In a discussion of objectives the writer says: “The conclusion of this 
analysis is that the break between general and vocational education must 
be greatly narrowed. 

“Vocational education in the narrow, specialized sense should not begin 
until a foundation in a socially oriented general education is assured for 
all young people. When such vocational education is begun, it should not, 
until the top reaches of professional study are undertaken, be dissociated 
from some continuing exposure to general subjects keyed to the maturing 
intellectual interests. 

“Teachers, both general and vocational, must see their tasks as more 
nearly identical than is now typically the case. The teacher of liberal arts 
needs to know the contemporary world better. And the teacher of voca- 
tional subjects has to be culturally more richly grounded. 

“The unified and over-all objective of educating whole persons has to 
be restored to centrality, both in the training of teachers and in the shaping 
of educational policy by those responsible for curriculum building. 

“We will get good workers for our kind of society only when we qualify 
all our youth to enter that society as persons and citizens no less than 
as prospective job-holders.” 
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In the Mail 


The Educational Record, published by the American Council on Edu- 
cation, for April, 1946, has an article on Sorting Soldiers and Sorting 
Students by Alonzo G. Grace which gives the opinions of 180 educators 
on points having to do with service qualifications of personnel and their 
possible use in peacetime education, the value of technical training in the 
service, the use of the testing and counselling staffs, and the role of teachers 
in improving the guidance service. 

“What Kind of Student Will the Veteran Be?” is the question asked by 
Kimball Young in the same issue of The Educational Record. This is a 
report on the experiences at Shrivenham presenting comparisons of the 
wartime students with the prewar college groups. 

Walter Crosby Eells, former executive secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, tells in this issue of Tbe Educational Record, 
“How Mussolini Provided for a G. I. University,” describing the Univer- 
sity Study Center at Florence, Italy. 

The Junior College Journal for May, 1946, has a report on the twenty- 
sixth annual meeting of the American Association of Junior Colleges held 
in Chicago in January, 1946. Highlights of the meeting were the reports 
of six committees on the new research program of the association and 
addresses by Leonard V. Koos of the University of Chicago and Dr. 
George Zook, President of the American Council on Education. 

The School Review, published by the University of Chicago Press, carries 
in its June 1946 issue an article by Franklin Bobbitt describing Harvard's 
reaffirmation of the academic tradition through the Harvard report. 

Harry E. Benz of Ohio University discusses in this same issue of The 
School Review the experiences of students entering college without credit 
in high-school mathematics, indicating, in general, that students without 
these subjects are below-average risks for successful university work. 

Frederick E. Bolton of the University of Washington discusses A Lost 
Opportunity in Training High-School Teachers. ‘The opportunity lost,” 
says Dr. Bolton, ‘was that presented three decades ago when the stage was 
set for American education to provide professionally trained teachers for 
the high schools.” 

Feasibility of the 6-4-4 Reorganization in School Systems with Junior 
Colleges was discussed in this issue by Robert White, Jr., of the Burling- 
ton High School and Junior College in Iowa. This is the third and last of 
a series of articles on this topic. This section deals mainly with the reor- 
ganization of the guidance programs. 

The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
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for May, 1946, discusses (on page 103) the present dilemma due to the 
overcrowding of colleges and universities. Among suggestions for meeting 
the situation are: 

Use of the free bulletin, Openings in Institutions of Higher Education 
issued by the Veterans Administration Training Service; the publication 
Enrollment vs Capacity issued by the American Association of Junior 
Colleges; and Enrollment Opportunities in Some American Colleges in 
Fall Semester, 1946 published by Mamaroneck High School, New York. 

Other suggestions are greater utilization of present facilities; putting 
college classes in high-school buldings, particularly in metropolitan areas; 
statewide or regional planning; the estabishment of branch colleges in 
vacated plants or camps; and the expansion of university extension service, 


Manual of Military Occupational Specialties 


The term ‘Spec Number’’ is often mentioned in evaluation conferences 
with returned servicemen. What does it mean? To answer this question 
and to clarify the abbreviations of military parlance, the armed forces 
have issued a series of manuals describing the many specialized functions 
of men in the services, “Spec number’ identifies the particular job ranging 
from accessories shop to woodworking, and there are several hundred in 
between. 

The Marine Corps manual, issued in June, 1945, as NAVMC 1008-PD 
(Revised) is a 253-page loose-leaf book, suitable for a binder. ‘The pri- 
mary purpose of this manual is to provide a uniform method of identifying 
and referring to the jobs that occur in the Marine Corps and to the indi- 
viduals who are qualified to perform the duties of these jobs. This unifor- 
mity facilitates the assignment of officer and enlisted personnel to duties in 
which they will be of the greatest value to the service and in which their 
skills will be utilized most effectively; it simplifies the requisitioning of 
personnel for particular duty assignments; and it aids in the construction 
of Tables of Organization with respect to the numbers and qualifications 
of individuals needed by units to perform their missions.” 

This manual, and the corresponding issues for the other branches of 
the Service, will be found useful in educational and vocational counseling. 
This one was prepared by the U. S. Government Printing Office in Wash- 
ington. 
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Reported to Us 


Ezra L. Gillis, Registrar Emeritus, University of Kentucky, observed his 
goth birthday on New Year’s Day. In his honor the University of Ken- 
tucky opened an exhibit of material related to his life and work, arranged 
by its Department of Archives and displayed in the main foyer of the 
library. 


Francis Trow Spaulding, former Dean, Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University, was inaugurated President of the University, and Com- 
missioner of Education of the State of New York, October 17, 1946. 


Dr. Laurence Duggan has succeeded his father, Stephen Duggan, as 
Director, Institute of International Education. 


The new President of the College of the Pacific is Robert E. Burns, for- 
mer Registrar and Assistant to the President. 


J. D. Blair, Registrar, Mercer University, has been appointed Dean of 
the branch of the University of Georgia at Hunter Field. Frank Clark, 
formerly Dean, Norman Junior College, has been named Registrar. 


Orlando W. Qualley, former Director of Admissions and Registrar 
of Luther College has been appointed Dean and will continue to handle 
admissions work. R. A. Haatvedt, recently returned from overseas duties 
in Navy Intelligence in India, Sweden and Norway, has been named 
Registrar. 


Marcus A. Chase, former Registrar, Dakota Wesleyan University, has 
returned as Dean of the College after a year’s service as District Super- 
intendent in the Dakota Conference. 


Opal Thornburg, Registrar at Earlham College since 1930, has been 
appointed Executive Assistant to the President. Elizabeth K. Edwards has 
been named Acting Registrar. 


Linda Kincannon, Dean of Finch Junior College of New York City, and 
former Registrar at George Washington University, succumbed to a stroke, 
October 22, 1946. 


Theresa M. Renner has resigned as Registrar of Blackburn College 
after twenty-two years of service, and is now teaching mathematics at 
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Washington University. We are glad to report she will continue mem- 
bership in the American Association of Collegiate Registrars. Donald Mc- 
Kenzie, formerly Dean at North Park College and now Dean at Black- 
burn: College, will take over the registrar's work. 


Lloyd C. Fogg has been named Registrar, School of Medicine, Boston 
University, succeeding Burnham S. Walker who has been named Chair- 
man, Division of Medical Sciences, Graduate School. 


Elva Boettcher has been named Registrar of Ripon College, succeeding 
W. H. Barber who has retired. 


J. Cullen Sowers has been appointed Registrar at Sam Houston State 
Teachers College. 


Jersey City (N. J.) Junior College has appointed Miss Rita M. Murphy, 
Registrar. 


Josephine Wrynne succeeded Alice M. Hill as Registrar, Long Island 
College Hospital Nurse’s Registry. 


Carroll College, Waukesha, Wisconsin, announces the appointments 
of Dorothy Runkel as Director of Admissions, and Marjorie Pritchard as 
Registrar pro tem. 


Miss Mildred Covey has been appointed Assistant Registrar of Goucher 
College. 


Miss Mary Spence, formerly at Hollins College and American Univer- 
sity, has been appointed Assistant Registrar at the University of Maryland. 


Miss Jean T. Palmer is Assistant to the Dean in Charge of Admissions 
at Barnard College. 


Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Illinois, has changed its name to 
Bradley University. 


Salem College is celebrating its 175th anniversary. 
MacMurray College at Jacksonville, Illinois, City College of New 


York City, and Mount Union College at Alliance, Ohio celebrated their 
centennials during October, 1946. 
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New York State College for Teachers, Buffalo, New York, celebrated 
its 75th anniversary in October. 





The JOURNAL takes pleasure in reporting that the article, “Race and Re- 
ligion in Selective Education” by Robert Redfield, published in our num- 
ber for July, 1946, was reprinted in the October number of Education 
Digest. 


A new monthly publication, College and University Business attempts 
to fill the need for a journal of those engaged in the business administration 
of institutions of higher learning and of private secondary schools with 
resident students. The publisher is the Nation’s Schools Publishing 
Company, Inc., 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


A new educational journal is being published in Great Britain, the 
Universities Quarterly. It will be devoted wholly to university education 
and the vital problems affecting university developments. It will not deal 
exclusively with the problems of British universities but will include all 
English-speaking universities of Britain, the Dominions, and Colonies, as 
well as those of the United States. Universities from non-English speaking 
countries will be dealt with from time to time. Subscriptions should be 
sent to Universities Quarterly, 10 Great Turnstile Street, Lindon, W.C. 1. 
The rate is $1.00 an issue. 


The American Association of Junior Colleges will hold its annual 
meeting February 19-22, 1947 at the Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Missouri. 


To promote better international understanding, and to provide special 
training which will aid in rehabilitation work, the American Association of 
University Women has made thirty-nine grants to women students from 
European countries enabling them to enter American colleges and univer- 
sities this year. Many of the students were active in resistance movements 
and all had their studies interrupted by the war. 


UNRRA has established 170 fellowships to provide training for spe- 
cialists from Axis-invaded countries in the latest techniques in their par- 
ticular fields. About 80 per cent of the fellowship holders will come to the 
United States and Canada, the others training in Great Britain and on the 
continent. 


The Joint Legislative Study Committee of Wayne University has recom- 
mended that the University become a State institution with State support 
and State control. 
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Students at Smith College majoring in Government, History, Economics, 
or Sociology, who have a considerable knowledge of French, may complete 
a junior year of international studies at Geneva, Switzerland, beginning 
next year. 


Rosary College in River Forest, Illinois has reopened its European 
branch at Fribourg, Switzerland. The courses are taught in French and 
are afranged to correspond with the junior year curricula in the United 
States. 


A program of military education has been inaugurated by the Army 
Air Forces at the new Air University, centered at Maxwell Field, Ala- 
bama. The Air University, which is divided into five schools, with ad- 
ministrative supervision over a sixth, aims at high-level education in aerial 
warfare, at development of personnel capable of efficient leadership. A 
number of prominent civilian educators serve as advisers on the university’s 
educational policy. Schools which are part of the University are the Air 
Tactical School at Tyndall Field, Florida; the Air War College and the 
Air Command and Staff School at Maxwell Field, Alabama; the Special 
Staff School at Craig and Gunther Fields, Alabama; and the Army Air 
Forces School of Aviation Medicine at Randolph Field, Texas. The Army 
Air Forces Institute of Technology at Wright Field, Ohio, while operated 
by the Air Material Command, will come under the broad supervision of 
the Air University. 


Northwestern University has established a veteran’s loan fund to ease 
the financial difficulties of former service men. Loans up to $100 may be 
arranged with no interest charges for the first sixty days. 


The University of Stockholm will offer a special course for United States 
college students ranking as sophomores or higher, in the Spring of 1947. 
First semester courses conducted in English will provide intensive training 
in the Swedish language and in Scandinavian institutions. These will be 
followed by courses in the Swedish language, Swedish social, economic, and 
political conditions, Scandinavian history and culture; and scientific and 
technological development in Sweden. 


Based on a sutvey of 4,201 veterans enrolled last spring, the University 
of Wisconsin reports that the scholastic achievement of veterans is higher 
than that of non-veterans. Married veterans earn higher grades than the 
unmarried students, and married veterans with children make the highest 
grades of all. 


The Central Association of University and College Business Officers 
has collected interesting data on college enrollments, tuition fees, and 
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salaries of college personnel from 141 member institutions. The study 


reveals that increased enrollments have brought comparable advances in 
fees in many institutions. Of thirty state universities reporting, nine al- 
ready have higher tuition fees than in 1940-41, six have adopted or ex- 

to adopt higher rates in 1946-47, and one has announced an increase 
for 1947-48. State teachers colleges show only one out of seventeen with 
increased fees. Of ten municipal universities, three have raised their 
tuition, three have announced an increase for 1946-47, and one expects an 
increase in 1946-47, 

In the group of private and endowed colleges, sixty-two out of eighty- 
four have already increased fees over the 1940-41 rate; eleven expect an 
increase next year, and forty-four have already adopted an even higher 
scale for 1946-47. 

Of seventy-five schools of all types which have already increased fees, 
the lowest rate is 214 per cent, the highest fifty per cent, and the median 
1214 per cent. 

Non-resident fees will be higher in nineteen out of thirty state univer- 
sities reporting, and in half of ten municipal universities. The amount of 
the increases ranges from eight per cent to 600 per cent with the median 
at sixty-eight per cent. 

Reports from 141 schools indicate that 130 have raised faculty and ad- 
ministrative salaries from five per cent (of 1940-41 rate) to forty-two 
per cent. The actual arithmetical average of the raises is 17.7 per cent. 
Eighty-nine institutions reported they expected to make an average increase 
next year of 8.4 per cent of the 1940-41 scale. The average increase 
of office and clerical staff salaries has been 23.4 per cent in 106 schools 
with a 7.8 per cent further increase anticipated next year. 


Financed by the Carnegie Corporation, a one-year experiment in adult 
education, aimed at raising the educational level of Negro adults who have 
completed less than five years of school is being co-sponsored by the United 
States Office of Education, the American Association for Adult Education, 
and the National Conference on Adult Education and the Negro. At 
Hampton Institute a special instructional guide was developed and teach- 
ers will be trained for the work. The experiment will be tried out in four 
selected areas, Atlanta, Nashville, Tidewater, and the Upper Atlantic. The 
project will be concluded by a series of regional institutes to be held in 
the summer or fall of 1947 evaluating the project as a whole. 


The New York Times reports that American colleges and universities 
have enrolled two million men and women this fall, a figure thirty per 
cent above the highest pre-war figure. The individual institutional in- 
creases range from ten to 500 per cent. To a large extent the veterans 
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who number approximately 800,000 are responsible for the increase. Al. 
though no exact figure is available best estimates would indicate that 
more than 250,000 qualified persons were unable to gain admission to 
colleges and universities this year. 


A survey conducted by School and Society reveals that colleges and 
universities are planning vast expansion programs during the next five 
years. One hundred and eighty-two institutions reporting plan for an ex. 
penditure of more than six hundred millions of dollars, Thirty-six publicly 
owned institutions have programs that exceed a quarter billion for new 
construction ; thirty-four professional schools, especially those specializing 
in technological courses, will devote more than one hundred million to new 
building. Sixty-nine colleges of arts and sciences will add eighty millions 
to the building program, and nineteen of the nation’s large privately con- 
trolled universities will devote an average of two and a quarter millions 
each to the same purpose. 

If all the nation’s 1,160 colleges, universities and professional schools 
undertake construction work on a comparable basis, the total national 
expenditure over a five year period beginning in 1947 cannot be estimated 
under one and a half billions of dollars. 


Approximately 1,500 honorary degrees are conferred annually in the 
United States. Publicly controlled colleges and universities award about 
ten per cent of the total. The ratio of honorary degrees to earned degrees 
conferred by privately controlled institutions is about eight times as high 
as among institutions publicly controlled. It is suggested that since American 
colleges have been unable to standardize the conferring of honorary de- 
grees, accrediting agencies should set up definite controls. 


Director Thomas N. Barrows of the Commission on Accreditation of 
Service Experiences of the American Council on Education has written 
to the Editor of the JOURNAL that he is ‘‘most appreciative of the JOURNAL’s 
fine spirit of co-operation in publishing so much of our program. Certainly 
the registrars as a group have done an outstanding job as far as the entire 
accreditation program is concerned.” 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States in a comprehensive 
study of public-school systems in the several states prepared by its Edu- 
cation Committee reveals that (1) many state education departments are 
undermanned, incompetently staffed, and without authority to provide the 
services needed by the rapidly increasing school-age population; (2) in 
implementing certain Federal projects, the government has bypassed weak 
ineffectual state education departments and has worked directly with local 
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committees; (3) only strong state departments can control Federal at- 
tempts to intervene. Suggestions for correcting some of the difficulties are 
included in the study. 


Convinced that the interests of American education can best be served 
by the creation of a single co-operative testing agency, representatives of 
the College Entrance Examination Board, the Educational Records Bureau, 
the Co-operative Test Service and National Committee on Teacher Ex- 
aminations of the American Council on Education, and the Graduate 
Records Office of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing have proposed a plan for co-ordinating their work. They recommend 
the establishment of the Co-operative Educational Testing Commission 
affiliated with the American Council on Education, with the present non- 
profit testing organizations joining in the creation of the new commission. 
The Commission will take over the services now being performed by the 
separate agencies, 

It is the firm belief of the committee making the recommendation that 
sound basic research in educational measurement and human abilities on a 
scale necessary for continued advance in this field is dependent on a con- 
centration of resources which can only be accomplished by a co-operative 
testing commission. 


The United Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) was founded by forty-four nations in London one year ago 
to create a world alliance on a cultural and educational basis. Its consti- 
tution says that ‘‘it is in the minds of men that peace must be constructed.” 

In November, 175 delegates and 700 alternates of the forty-four nations 
met at the Sorbonne in Paris for UNESCO's first general conference. 
Twenty-five nations had ratified the constitution and thus had a vote. How- 
ever, the Russians did not send a representative. 


A National Commission on Education was appointed by President Tru- 
man last summer to re-examine our system of higher education in terms 
of its objectives, methods, and facilities, and in the light of the social role 
it has to play. President Truman listed the following questions among 
those to be studied by the Commission: 

1. Ways and means of expanding educational opportunities for all 
able young people; 

2. The adequacy of the curricula, particularly in the fields of interna- 
tional affairs and social understanding; 

3. The desirability of establishing a series of intermediate technical in- 
stitutes ; 

4. The financial structure of higher education with particular reference 
to the requirements for the rapid expansion of physical facilities. 
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George F. Zook, President of the American Council on Education, was 
appointed Chairman of the Commission. Francis J. Brown of the American 
Council staff is Executive Secretary, and John R. Steelman, War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion Director will serve as liaison officer between the 
Commission and branches of the Federal Government. 


The recently established Commission for International Educational Re- 
construction plans to devise a program to help rebuild the war-devastated 
schools in Europe and Asia where millions of children are still out of 
school more than a year after the end of the war. 

Under the guidance of the American Council on Education, about 
twenty major educational organizations and agencies are co-operating to 
give direction to the many separate efforts in behalf of educational re- 
habilitation. The Commission will secure information concerning needs 
for educational assistance and will launch a series of campaigns to meet 
the various types of needs found to be most urgent. Through relief and 
rehabilitation work in schools and colleges, it is hoped to stimulate better 
international and intercultural understanding. 


A committee for the Extension of Labor Education has been formed in 
Washington, D.C., to co-operate with the organized labor movement, 
educational and community agencies, and the Federal Government, in es- 
tablishing a Labor Extension Service in the United States Department of 
Labor. The Committee feels there is need for labor extension service similar 
to the educational services extended to farmers through the Agricultural 
Extension Service and to wage earners through Federal grants for trade and 
vocational education. 


The Committee on Work Conferences on Higher Education of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools has resumed its 
annual conference discontinued during the war and has in process of 
publication a series of studies on the following topics: educational 
organization and administration; general and special education; the hu- 
manities; the natural sciences; the social sciences; the education of teach- 
ers; the library; improvement of qualitative standards in education; and 
graduate education. 


The University of Cincinnati celebrated, on October 26, the 40th 
anniversary of the founding of its co-operative plan of technological edu- 
cation, The plan was originated by Herman Schneider, who later becaine 
dean of the College of Engineering and president of the University. At 
present nearly 4,000 students in the University of Cincinnati are studying 
under this plan, which has been copied by some fifty other institutions. 


[{Eprror’s Note: Associate Editor Alma M. Preinkert, of the University of Maryland, 
has prepared the foregoing items and will be responsible henceforth for compilation 
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of the “Reported to Us” section. Members of the Association and others are urged 
to send pertinent items to Miss Preinkert.]} 


A new type of life insurance, known as Collective Level Insurance, for 
both academic and non-academic staff members of institutions of higher 
learning has just been announced by R. McAllister Lloyd, president of 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association of America. TIAA was es- 
tablished in 1918, jointly by the Carnegie Foundation for the advance- 
ment of Teaching and the Carnegie Corporation of New York to provide 
more economic security in the college world. 

Noting that Collective Level Insurance is an addition to TIAA’s special 
annuity and insurance plans, Mr. Lloyd said the plan was designed “‘to 
assist colleges in meeting the increasing competition of industry by provid- 
ing greater economic security for personnel. The new type of insurance 
was especially created for colleges without funded retirement plans in or- 
der to protect both colleges and staff members’ families against the finan- 
cial emergencies arising on the death of a staff member. 

“The plan also helps colleges to give some economic security to the 
large groups of non-academic employees which are frequently not covered 
by regular retirement programs,” he continued. 

Collective Level Insurance, Mr. Lloyd explained, supplies fixed amounts 
of life insurance protection up to age 70 for all participating staff mem- 
bers regardless of their insurability. It is available at the low group rate 
to colleges establishing participating groups of 25 or more persons. 

Stressing the need for colleges to provide minimum life insurance 
protection for their staff members, Mr. Lloyd said: “To get good men 
each college must compete, as perhaps never before, with other colleges 
and with industry and commerce, The phenomenal growth of survivor 
benefit provisions covering employees in manufacturing and commercial 
enterprises serves to emphasize this competitive problem. Social security 
legislation provides a ‘basic layer of protection’ for these workers. In ad- 
dition, group life insurance now covers more than 14 million persons in 
the United States for over 25 billion dollars of insurance. Many colleges 
now have some form of life insurance coverage for their staff members 
but those colleges that do not may find it increasingly difficult to attract 
outstanding talent.” 

The cost to the college will vary according to the liberality of the plan 
the college establishes. Mr. Lloyd estimated that a modest plan in which 
the individual pays one half of the premium will cost the college about 
VY; of one per cent of its salary budget for the individuals covered; a 
generous plan providing large life insurance benefits for which the college 
pays the entire cost will rarely amount to more than two per cent of the 
salary budget. Unlike many group life insurance plans, Collective Insur- 
ance is so designed that younger individuals are not asked to share, 
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through fixed premiums, the burden of the higher rates for older mem- 
bers. 

Other features of the new insurance make it possible for individuals to 
continue their policies in case they leave the employment of a college; 
and policy holder dividends, as declared, take the form of an increase in 
the amount of insurance protection. 

In its fixed value policies and premiums increasing with age, Collective 
Level Insurance differs from the Association’s Collective Decreasing In- 
surance which has fixed premiums and policies of decreasing value. The 
latter was established ten years ago to enable colleges with retirement plans 
to provide financial protection for younger staff members who, because of 
their age, had not accumulated substantial death benefits under their re- 
tirement annuities. 


The following statement was issued as Bulletin 106 in the American 
Council on Education’s series on Higher Education and National Affairs. 
It contains material of great importance to every Registrar, and is reprinted 
here at the special request of Mr. Thomas N. Barrows, of the National 
Council.* 


ACCREDITATION POLICIES FOR PEACETIME 
MILITARY SERVICE 


Recommended by the 
COMMISSION ON ACCREDITATION OF SERVICE EXPERIENCES 


The American Council on Education and the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals have received requests from leaders in both 
higher and secondary education for a statement of policy, and recommenda- 
tions relative to the continuation in peacetime of the accreditation poli- 
cies adopted by educators for wartime service. 

The accreditation policies and practices of educational institutions dur- 
ing this war, in contrast to the general practice of “blanket credit” which 
followed the first World War, were based on sound educational credit, 
measured by examination or specific achievements. There is ample evidence 
of the wisdom of this policy, since hundreds of thousands of veterans have 
demonstrated substantial educational growth while in the services. The 
accreditation policies adopted by educational institutions are based upon a 
plan of measuring, evaluating, and recognizing actual educational achieve- 
ment. Thousands of young men will continue to serve in the armed 


* Incidentally, in mentioning Mr. Barrows in the last issue of the JOURNAL 
(p. 114), we identified him as belonging to the United States Office of Education. We 
take this occasion to correct the error. (Editor's Note.) 
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forces during peacetime, and many of them will attain measurable edu- 
cational growth while in the service, just as others did during the war. 

From the outset, the American Council on Education, the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, the various regional accrediting 
associations, and the military services have recognized and respected the au- 
tonomy and responsibility of schools and colleges to determine their 
own policies in the evaluation of service experiences. The recommenda- 
tions made here by the Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences 
of the American Council on Education are in response to requests and are 
made as suggestions for the consideration and guidance of educators 
charged with the responsibility for determining policies. The Commission 
believes that it is sound educational practice to grant appropriate academic 
credit for any measured educational growth or achievement, however or 
wherever attained. The Commission also believes that systematic education 
normally is best attained by regular attendance in school or college. There- 
fore, the Commission 


RECOMMENDS that peacetime accreditation policies should be so 
designed as not to encourage men to leave school. More specifically, the 
accreditation policies of high schools should not permit men who leave 
the institution before graduation to obtain their diplomas before such time 
as they would have by normal attendance. 


Educators have recognized five types of educational experience or 
growth in determining their accreditation policies. These are: (1) basic 
or recruit training, (2) service schools, (3) correspondence courses con- 
ducted by the United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI), by co- 
operating colleges, and by the Marine Corps and Coast Guard Institutes, 
(4) the off-duty class programs conducted in all of the services, and (5) 
educational maturity as measured by tests of general educational develop- 
ment. 

The Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences makes the 
following recommendations with respect to academic credit in each of 
these five categories. 

(1) Basic or recruit training. The wartime recommendation for credit 
for basic or recruit training was made to avoid penalizing a man drafted or 
enlisting during the last months of secondary school, and to obviate the 
gtanting of diplomas by ‘blanket credit.” Since present Selective Service 
regulations ordinarily do not require a man to leave high school before 
graduation, the Commission 


NO LONGER RECOMMENDS that credit be granted for basic or 
recruit training toward a high school diploma, for men entering the serv- 
ices after the conclusion of hostilities. 
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(2) Service schools. The recommendations for credit for service schools 
are contained in the Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences 
in the Armed Services, published by the American Council on Education, 
These recommendations are based upon measured achievement of valid 
educational experiences. Therefore, the Commission 


RECOMMENDS that high schools continue to grant credit in peace. 


time for educational experiences gained in service schools, as recom- 
mended in the Guide. 


(3) Correspondence courses. The correspondence courses offered by 
USAFI, by collegiate extension divisions, and by the Marine Corps and 
Coast Guard Institutes, will be available to men in the peacetime military 
services. Since these programs are similar to courses offered by civilian 
institutions, and achievements are measured by examination, the Com- 
mission 


RECOMMENDS that schools accept these courses for credit in the 
peacetime program, as recommended in the Guide. 


(4) Off-duty class study. The peacetime educational programs in the 
services provide for an expansion of off-duty class instruction, under com- 
petent direction, using USAFI Educational Manuals. Achievements in this 
program are measured by USAFI examinations. The Commission 


RECOMMENDS that schools continue to grant credit for this class 
study, as recommended in the Guide. 


(5) Tests of General Educational Development. Early in the war, it 
was recognized that many men in the armed services would acquire edu- 
cational growth which would not lend itself to measurement in terms of 
conventional subject classifications. These educational achievements were 
attained through civilian and military occupations, travel, reading, self- 
directed study, discussions, lectures, motion pictures, and a wide variety 
of other experiences. The Tests of General Educational Development were 
designed to measure these attainments in general terms and to equate 
them to a level of education. The high school tests were standarized at the 
high school graduation level. 

The need for the measurement and recognition of this educational 
maturity is manifest. Hundreds of thousands of veterans, beyond the 
normal high school age, have had their educational development and 
competence recognized and have become eligible for job opportunities, 
entrance to college, and other advantages. The program has had almost 
universal acceptance and recognition as being educationally sound. There 
is nothing in the change from wartime to peacetime which modifies either 
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the need for or the soundness of this type of educational evaluation. There- 
fore, the Commission 





RECOMMENDS the continuation and extension of the use of tests of 
educational maturity, such as the Tests of General Educational Develop- 
ment, as recommended in the Guide. 


In accordance with the judgment stated earlier, however, the Commission 


RECOMMENDS that such tests be NOT administered or recognized 
as a measure of high school equivalence until after the class of which the 
man was a member has been graduated. 


For institutions of higher learning, the Commission 


RECOMMENDS that the Guide recommendations, which are based 
on measured educational achievement or equivalence in experience, be 
continued and extended in the peacetime programs. 


The Commission sincerely believes that these recommendations are 
based on the sound principle of measured educational achievement and 
competence and that the need for sound educational accreditation is as 
great in peacetime as in war. 


MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION 


PAUL E. ELICKER, executive secretary, National Association of Secon- 
dary-School Principals, chairman 

L. H. DENNIS, executive secretary, American Vocational Association 

CHARLES E. FRILEY, president, Iowa State College, and chairman, Com- 
mittee on Accrediting Procedures of the American Council on Education 

GALEN JONES, chief, Division of Secondary Education, U. S. Office of 
Education 

G. W. ROSENLOF, registrar, University of Nebraska 

FRANCIS T. SPAULDING, commissioner of education of New York 

R. R. VANCE, supervisor, Division of High Schools, State Department 
of Education, Tennessee 

E. G. WILLIAMSON, dean, University of Minnesota 

GEORGE F. ZOOK, president, American Council on Education, ex 


Officio 
NOTE: See also Bulletin No. 69, Higher Education and National Defense, 


July 26, 1944, “College Credit for Military Experience and for Experience 
in Civilian Activities Related to the War.” 











Regional Association Meetings 


THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 


The association met at Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, October 15, 
1946. Present were 69 registrars and their assistants from 43 colleges and 
universities. President J. M. Bly and Vice-President W. B. Gray presided 
in turn. Papers presented and discussed were: 

“Some Implications of the Graduate Record Examinations” by W. B. 
Gray of Cornell College. 

“Some Problems on Admission” by Dr. Paul Blommers of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 

“Adaptation of Machine Technique to the Work of the Registrar's 
Office” by True Pettengill of the University of Minnesota. 

“A Review of the Program of the Atlanta Convention of the A.A.C.R.” 
by R. J. Bradley of Macalester College. 

During the noon hour in informal groups, a great deal of interest was 
manifested in a technique that Mr. Parrott of the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College had developed for forecasting enrollments, and when 
the afternoon session convened, Mr. Bly called on Mr. Parrott to discuss 
this technique before the whole group. 

“The Recommendations of the Sub-committee of the Committee on Spe- 
cial Projects” of the A.A.C.R. relating to an Adequate Transcript Guide 
for Registrars were discussed and elaborated by Mr. Pettengill. Members 
of the association agreed to make their transcript forms comply with 
these recommendations. 

“The Joint Registration Program among the Colleges of Minnesota” 
was thoroughly explained and discussed by Dr. R. E. Summers, Dean of 
Admissions and Records, University of Minnesota. 

The Question Box developed the following topics: 

1—The teaching in college of secondary algebra and geometry; 2— 
Practice of granting credit based on G.E.D. tests; 3—The evaluation of 
transcripts from foreign schools; 4—The application of transferred credits 
(a) on courses not offered and (b) for credit that differs in value from 
that of the receiving institution and 5—Admission granted with deficiencies 
in high school units. 

All of these questions were adequately handled by Mr. J. R. Sage of Iowa 
State College. 

Among the Committee reports approved by the Association was the 
following: 

“The Committee on Resolutions recommends that the North Central 
Association of College Registrars invite the American Association of Col- 
lege Registrars to hold its 1948 convention in Minneapolis and that all 
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members of the. N.C.A.C.R. act as participating hosts in the event that this 
invitation is accepted.” 


WEST VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


The annual meeting of the West Virginia Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars was held in the Stonewall Jackson Hotel, Clarksburg, West Virginia, 
Friday and Saturday, October 18 and 19, 1946. The meeting was run on 
the workshop plan. Practically all the colleges of West Virginia were repre- 
sented at this Clarksburg meeting with nineteen members of the Associa- 
tion present. The following program was presented: 

Report on the National Convention held in Atlanta—Alta L. Van Horn, 

Assistant Registrar, Salem College. 

“Transcript forms checked against Adequate Transcript Guides for 
Registrars’’—Ethel Ice, Registrar, Fairmont State College. 

“The Office of the Registrar in Relation to the Administrative Officers 
of the Institution and Its Place in the Institutional Program’”— 
George H. Hand, President, Fairmont State College. 

“The Characteristics of a Good College Catalogue”’—R. T. Crawford, 
Dean and Registrar, Glenville State College. 

“Registration Procedures’ —Daniel P. Lincoln, Registrar, West Virginia 
State College. 

“Essential Forms, Apparatus, and Equipment for the Registrar’s Office” 
—J. Everett Long, Registrar, West Virginia University. 

President McGraw reported that the West Virginia College Presidents’ 
Association had requested the West Virginia Association of Collegiate 
Registrars to make a study of the General Educational Development Tests 
at both the high school and college level and to report the results to their 
organization. 

A joint committee representing the West Virginia Secondary School 
Principals’ Association and the West Virginia Association of Collegiate 
Registrars functioned during the year. This joint committee worked on the 
problem of certification of educational experience in the armed forces, 
drafted a blank for the use of West Virginia high schools in reporting 
educational experience in the armed forces to colleges and formulated a 
pteparatory school transcript blank which is recommended for adoption 
by West Virginia schools and colleges. 

The following officers were elected for the 1946-47 year: President, 
J. Everett Long, West Virginia University; Vice-President, Ethel Ice, Fair- 
mont State College; Secretary-Treasurer, S. L. McGraw, Concord College. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF OHIO COLLEGE REGISTRARS 


The Association of Ohio College Registrars held its twenty-first annual 
meeting in Marietta on October 24 and 25. There were sixty-one registrants, 
representing twenty-six institutions. 
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The opening session was a symposium on the general topic of “Two 
Years’ Experience with the G.I. Bill,” and was led by Mr. E. T. Downer, 
of Western Reserve. It was divided into two parts, one on Veteran 
Guidance in Preparation for Graduate and Professional Schools, under the 
leadership of Mr. R. B. Thompson, Ohio State University, and the other 
on The Veterans’ Administration and the Registrar's Office, under Mr. 
Arthur Southwick, of Wooster. Representatives of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration for the two districts of Ohio were present and participated in the 
discussion. The afternoon meeting was taken up with a professional work- 
shop, led by Miss Carrie McKnight, of Muskingum, and a discussion of 
“Problems Confronting Women’s Colleges,” by Miss Alice L. Butler, 
of Western College. 

The dinner session in the Riverview Room of the Hotel Lafayette was 
addressed by President William A. Shimer, of Marietta College, on the 
subject ‘The Biological Roots of Education.” 

Friday morning’s session comprised a discussion of admission problems, 
led by Mr. Frank B. Dilley, of Ohio University, and an address on “‘Ad- 
missions from the High School’s Standpoint,” by Mr. L. P. Stewart, Prin- 
cipal, Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati. 

At the business session Mr. Lawrence C. Underwood of Hiram College 
was elected president, and Mr. Edward T. Downer of Western Reserve, 
vice-president. Miss Helen Burgoyne of the University of Cincinnati con- 
tinues as secretary-treasurer. 

The convention closed with a luncheon meeting which was addressed by 
Miss Lois Waterman, Director of Curriculum and Guidance, East Grand 
Rapids (Michigan) High School. 


MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


The annual meeting of the Missouri Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars was held in Saint Louis, November 2, 1946, with Saint Louis Uni- 
versity as host. Thirty-four members representing twenty-four institutions, 
were present. 

The general theme of the program was “The Veteran and Personnel 
Work.” In the morning session papers were presented by S. Woodson 
Canada, Registrar of the University of Missouri, on “The Academic 
Progress of the Veteran” and by Reverend Raphael McCarthy, S.J., Veterans’ 
Counselor, Saint Louis University on “The Emotional and Psychological 
Adjustment of the Veteran. 

The afternoon session was devoted to papers from Dr. Philip DuBois, 
Washington University on “Personnel Work in Higher Education” and 
by Dean Frederick Marston, Kemper Military School on “The Present 
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Status of Personnel Records.” Dean Marston’s paper was read by Dr. 
Paul C. Polmantier of the University of Missouri. 

Officers elected for 1947 were: President, Robert Ray Haun, University 
of Kansas. City; Secretary-Treasurer, Martha C. Ricketts, Central College. 


COLORADO-WYOMING REGISTRAR’S ASSOCIATION 


The fall meeting of the Colorado-Wyoming Registrar’s Association was 
held November 8 and 9 in Denver, Colorado. 

Miss Marjorie Cutler, Registrar of Denver University and Second Vice- 
President of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, reported on 
the Atlanta convention. 

Mr. Harold J. Cole, Director of Vocational Rehabilitation and Educa- 
tion Service of the Veterans’ Administration in Denver, addressed the 
group on the subject Enrollment of Veterans Under Public Laws 16 and 
346. 

Mr. R. M. Carson, Registrar of the Colorado State College of Education, 
presented a paper on The Relationship of the Registrar to the Personnel 
Office: How Shall We Approach the Question? 

Mr. Ralph Prator, Director of Admissions of the University of Colorado, 
reported on A Special Admissions Study. 

An evening dinner meeting was held in the Cosmopolitan Hotel and 
President C. E. Friley of Iowa State College, addressed the group on The 
Registrar's Influence on Institutional Policy. 

Mr. Herbert Dorricott of Western State College reported for the Com- 
mittee on Hospitality for the 1947 A.A.C.R. Convention. 

The group discussed the recommendations of the Committee on Ade- 
quacy of College Transcripts as outlined in the recent publication of the 
A.A.C.R., An Adequate Transcript Guide for Registrars. 

Dean M. F. Griffith of Casper Junior College presided at an open forum 
at which a number of questions relative to the preparation of class sched- 
ules and the sectioning of large classes, practice in allowing military credit, 
student records, pre-registration procedures, remedial course work for re- 
turned service men, and the receipt of photostatic high school records were 
discussed. 

After a short business session the meeting was adjourned. 


KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 

The Kansas Association of Collegiate Registrars held its annual meet- 
ing at Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kansas, on Saturday, November 9, 
1946. Both morning and afternoon sessions were devoted to an informal 
discussion of problems of the registrar. 

At the business session a motion was made that the Kansas Association 
of Collegiate Registrars go on record as commending the action of the 
sub-committee of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars in its 
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recommendations concerning information that should appear on a college 
transcript and favoring the immediate inclusion in all institutions, both 
inside and outside the state, of the items of information recommended by 
the committee. 

The Association unanimously accepted the invitation to hold its 1947 
meeting at Saint Mary College, Xavier, Kansas, 


NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE 
REGISTRARS 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the North Carolina Association of 
Collegiate Registrars was held on November 13, in the O. Henry Hotel at 
Greensboro, North Carolina, Dean J. J. Stevenson, Jr., of Brevard College 
presided. 

After a short business session, Mrs. Vera Tart Marsh, Registrar of 
Meredith College and a member of the Committee on Regional Associa- 
tions of the A.A.C.R. gave a report on the convention of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars held at Atlanta in April. 

Dr. Ethel Tilley, Dean of Students of Greensboro College, read a paper 
on How the Registrar's Office Can Help in a Program of Counseling. Mt. 
W. B. Harrill, Senior Institutional Training Officer of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration at Winston-Salem, read a paper on The Registrars Office and 
The Veterans. 

After luncheon the meeting was open to a question box period. 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


The fourteenth annual conference of the Illinois Association of Junior 
Colleges was held at Joliet Junior College, Joliet, Illinois, on November 
16, 1946. Dr. Harold S. Hand, of the College of Education, University of 
Illinois, delivered the principal address at the general session. His subject 
was “Education for Survival in an Atomic Age.” 

A wide variety of student extracurricular activities was represented in 
ten separate student sessions. Faculty members met in fifteen groups to 
discuss present-day problems in the various fields of college teaching and 
administration. 

Principal officers of the Illinois Association of Junior Colleges are: 
President, A. A, O’Laughlin, Dean of the Springfield Junior College; 
Secretary, Walter S. Pope, Dean, Morton Junior College. 


ASSOCIATION OF INDIANA COLLEGE REGISTRARS 


The Association of Indiana College Registrars met at Purdue Univer- 
sity on November 19, 1946, with its president, Paul Bender of Goshen 
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College, presiding. The meeting was attended by fifty-six members and 
ests, representing twenty institutions. 

Robert A. Shaffer, Director of the Veterans’ Guidance Center at In- 
diana University, opened the morning session with a paper on “Problems 
and Procedures Associated with Veterans in the College.” Harry E. Elder 
of Indiana State Teachers’ College led the discussion on studies being 
made by various Registrars’ offices. A report on the A.A.C.R.’s “Adequate 
Transcript Guide for Registrars” was presented by C. R. Maxam of Butler 
University. The general discussion period was devoted to questions pre- 
viously submitted by various members of the Association. 

At the luncheon, Frederick L, Hovde, president of Purdue University, 
directed the attention of the group to specific problems which confront 
educational institutions with suggestions as to how they might best be 
met. At the business meeting, the following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, Miss Virfsel Roe of Franklin College, and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, R. S. Harvey of Wabash College. 

The main topic of the afternoon meeting was problems and means of 
solution in taking care of foreign students in our colleges from the view- 
point of the Registrar’s office. The discussion was led by Professor D. H. 
Patterson, Advisor of Foreign Students at Purdue University. 


OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


The Oklahoma Association of Collegiate Registrars met on November 
21 on the campus of the University of Oklahoma. 

Dr. Herbert Patterson, Dean of Admissions and Mr. Eli C. Foster, 
Counselor, Veterans’ Guidance Officer of the Oklahoma A. & M. College 
discussed The Veteran in College—The Personal Aspect—Guidance and 
Counsel. 

The Academic or Technical Aspect and the Problems and Procedures 
in Enrolling the Returning Veteran under the general heading The Veteran 
in College was presented through a panel discussion conducted by Dr. 
J. E. Fellows, Dean of Admissions and Records, Mr. G. E. Wadsack, Di- 
rector of Registration, Miss Ruth Arnold, Chief Admissions Assistant, and 
Mr. George P. Haley, Veterans Liaison Officer, all of the University of 
Oklahoma. 

After a luncheon and a bus tour of the university campuses, the after- 
noon session was devoted to the presentation of a paper by Dr. M. A. 
Nash, Chancellor, on The Current Program of the Oklahoma State Regents. 

Mr. A. G. Hitchcock, Registrar of Central State College, conducted a 
“shop talk’ session on Office Procedures and Techniques relative to regis- 
tration and registry. 
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MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
AND ADMISSION OFFICERS 


The Michigan Association of Collegiate Registrars met in the Student 
Union Building at Michigan State College on December 5, 1946. 

Professor Chester F. Kuhn, Chief Veterans’ Counselor of the College 
of Liberal Arts of Wayne University in Detroit, read a paper on the 
Evaluation of Veterans’ Service Credits. 

Dr. Paul L. Dressel, Director of Counseling of Michigan State College 
in East Lansing, presented a paper on the Use of G.E.D. Tests for Guid- 
ance, for Admission, for Advanced Standing. 

At the luncheon President David D. Henry of Wayne University, ad- 
dressed the group on The Future of the Veteran Problem in Colleges. 

The afternoon session was devoted to a Question Box Program directed 
by Robert L. Williams of the Provost’s Office of the University of Michigan. 

The Question Box Period was followed by the business meeting at which 
new officers were elected. 


VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


The Virginia Association of Collegiate Registrars met on Thursday, 
November 21, 1946, in the Hotel Patrick Henry at Roanoke, Virginia. 

Miss Annie C. Whiteside, Registrar of Randolph-Macon Woman's Col- 
lege and also a member of the Committee on Regional Associations of 
the A.A.C.R. gave a report on the convention meeting of the National 
Association. 

Veterans’ Problems was discussed by Miss Clarice Slusher, Registrar 
of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Miss Gertrude Mulhollan, Registrar of Hollins College, presented ma- 
terial on Admissions Policies. 

Dr. Edward D. Meyers, Dean of Roanoke College addressed the group. 

At the luncheon, Dr, Charles J. Smith, President of Roanoke College, 
was the’ speaker. 

The afternoon session included a paper by Dean Fred Helsabeck of 
Lynchburg College on the Orientation Program for New Students, and an 
address by Mr. D. R. Carpenter, Registrar of Roanoke College, on the 
problem of the Dual Class Schedule. 


THE PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE 
REGISTRARS 


The twentieth annual convention of the Pacific Coast Association of 
Collegiate Registrars met in the Hotel Senator in Sacramento, California, 
November 11 and 12, 1946, 

Mr. Douglas McClane, Registrar of Whitman College, Walla Walla, 
Washington and President of the P.C.A.C.R. presided. 
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The first morning session was devoted to a panel discussion of the 
problems Incident to the Veteran and included such items as the Evalua- 
tion of Credits, Registration Procedures, and the Responsibility of the 
Registrar's Office to the Veterans Administration. The discussion leaders 
participating were: 

Grace Donnan, Registrar, Marin Junior College, Chairman 

Donald Winbigler, Registrar, Stanford University 

William Dillon, Registrar, University of San Francisco 

Florence Vance, Registrar, San Francisco State College 

Wallin Carlson, Registrar, Chico State College 

Eugene Egan, Registrar, California Polytechnic Institute 

Louise Hallberg, Registrar, Santa Rosa Junior College 

Louis Windmiller, Registrar, Stockton Junior College 

Spencer Benbow, formerly Commandant of the United States Armed 

Forces Institute 

At the luncheon meeting the first day, Mr. S. Woodson Canada, Presi- 
dent of the A.A.C.R. and Registrar of the University of Missouri presented 
greetings and information ‘From the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars.” 

The afternoon of the first day was a continuation of a panel discussion 
on the subject The Registrar and Post-war Student Personnel Administra- 
tion. The general topics discussed were: The Registrar's Responsibility 
for the Selection and Orientation of Students, The Registrar and Student 
Personnel Records, The Registrar as a Counselor, and Co-ordination of a 
Student Personnel Program—the Registrar's Job. Discussion leaders were: 

Merle Kuder, Registrar, Western Washington College of Education, 

Chairman 

Edward Sanders, Director of Admissions, Pomona College 

Alfred White, Registrar, San Diego State College 

Donald Winbigler, Registrar, Stanford University 

W. T. Boyce, Director, Fullerton Junior College 

At the association dinner the first evening the Honorable LeRoy Johnson, 
Congressman, spoke on the subject, Peace in the Pacific. 

On the second morning the panel discussion was continued under the 
heading ‘“‘shop talk” and included everything which pertains to a regis- 
trar’s office. The discussion leaders were: 

Florence Brady, Registrar, Occidental College, Chairman 

Guy West, Dean, Chico State College 

Paul Mohr, Vice-President, San Francisco Junior College 

Joe West, Registrar, San Jose State College 

Hugh Willett, Director of Admissions and Registration, University of 

Southern California 
W. T. Boyce, Director, Fullerton Junior College 
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The second luncheon session was devoted to an address on The Future 
of German Education by Col. James F. Bursch, Superintendent of Schools, 
Sacramento. 

After the induction of new officers, the afternoon was devoted to a 
“Days of 49” Tour. 


MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


The Middle States Association of Collegiate Registrars met as part 
of the general meeting of the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools in the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, on Saturday, 
November 30. 

Miss Alma H. Preinkert, Registrar of the University of Maryland and 
President of the Middle States Association of Collegiate Registrars pre- 
sided. 

The morning session was devoted to the following papers: 

The Veteran and the College Registrar, Dr. Clarence Linton, Professor 
of Education and Advisor to Veterans, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 

Admission to College on Basis of GED Test, Dr. Earle T. Hawkins, 
Director of Instruction, Maryland State Department of Education 

The Service of the U. S. Office of Education to Higher Education, Dr. 
John Dale Russell, Director of Higher Education, U. S. Office of 
Education 

The afternoon session was devoted to an open forum on the general 
problem, Expediting Procedures in the Registrar's Office, and was con- 
ducted by Mr. J. G. Quick, Registrar of the University of Pittsburgh. 


ARKANSAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


The Arkansas Association of Collegiate Registrars met at the Little 
Rock Junior College, Little Rock, Arkansas, January 4, 1947. 

Under the chairmanship of Association President Fred L. Kerr, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, topics previously suggested by the registrars were 
presented for discussion. Representatives from the state office of the 
Veterans Administration were in attendance and answered questions rela- 
tive to veterans problems. A luncheon was held at the Frederica Hotel. 

Officers for the year were elected as follows: Laney J. Roberts, College 
of the Ozarks, Clarksville, President; Matsye Gantt, State A. and M. 
College, Magnolia, Secretary-Treasurer. 








Treasurer’s Report 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED MAY 31, 1946 


Receipts: 

| PETE TTT CETL TTR C ETT Ee re $4,662.00 
PIT TRET IS TEER T CCT CT Tee ET oe 546.55 
SN IR sos +. cs 090000400 wee eneee eas ae 45.00 
ID hh A494 + e450 4nde neces 10.00 
I 36; :', s 4.4 a oso: 0 ae W'S a ea a 105.00 
IIE <u 5.x. Wins os BG ae wan aa ee ee a 9.00 
II i 5h 2 ep ie ae eee $5,377.55 

Disbursements: 
IR on cao oe pid pa alanw lalate ga te arene en $2,671.77 
I i bok 9: KRG KERR 421.83 
Commnittep om apecial projects . ........icissssecesesens 757.15 
I go ga a yg » oip-acan ew eae eee 1,334.00 
LE Te er nS 64.50 
OTT PE rr ee rere te 105.24 
$5,354.49 
Excess of receipts over disbursements .............++000e0es $ 23.06 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
BALANCE SHEET—MAY 31, 1946 


Assets 
oe ee eee Ire ee) | $ 941.13 
Petty cash funds 

OECTA LE 23.99 
I iii i. BRR 8.94 
ood os eaves vase dda dawn 5.03 
United States Treasury Bonds ........ 22.0... ccsscrccsecs 4,200.00 
Net Worth 
I nee ins ae neve eine $5,179.09 
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We have examined the balance sheet of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars, a non-profit organization, as of May 31, 1946, and 
the statement of cash receipts and disbursements for the year then ended, 
and without making a detailed audit of the transactions, have examined or 
tested accounting records of the Association and other supporting evidence, 
by methods and to the extent we deemed appropriate. Our examination 
was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing procedures which 
we consider necessary. ... 

In our opinion, . . . the accompanying balance sheet and related state- 
ment of cash receipts and disbursements present fairly the financial posi- 
tion of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars at May 31, 1946, 
and the results of its operations for the year then ended, in conformity with 
generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with 
that of the preceding year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Glenn Ingram & Company 
Certified Public Accountants 
231 S, LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Directory of Regional Associations 


(Changes should be reported promptly to the Regional Associations Editor) 


ALABAMA COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS ASSOCIATION 
President, J. F. Glazner, Jacksonville State Teachers College, Jacksonville 
Secretary-Treasurer, Eva Wilson, University of Alabama, University 
ARKANSAS ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, Laney J. Roberts, College of the Ozarks, Clarksville 
Secretary-Treasurer, Matsye Gantt, Arkansas A. and M. College, Magnolia 
CHICAGO CONFERENCE OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, J. M. McCallister, Herzl Junior College, Chicago 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Emma F. Muller, Chicago Teachers College 
COLORADO-WYOMING ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Lulu Cuthbertson, Pueblo Junior College, Pueblo, Colorado 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. E. W. Gerould, Women’s College, Denver, Colorado 
ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Donald Steward, Roosevelt College, Chicago 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Gretchen Happ, The Principia, Elsah 
ASSOCIATION OF INDIANA COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Virfsel Roe, Franklin College, Franklin 
Secretary-Treasurer, R. S. Harvey, Wabash College, Crawfordville 
KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Iva V. Pickering, Friends University, Wichita 
Secretary, Sister Ann Elizabeth, The Saint Mary College, Xavier 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Dean O. B. Dobney, Ashland Junior College, Ashland 
Secretary-Treasurer, Jessie Wilson, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Carmel V. Discon, Loyola University, New Orleans 
MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Marvin F. Pahl, Albion College, Albion 
Secretary, Cora Van Kuiken, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Alfred D. Donovan, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Secretary-Treasurer, John M. Rhoads, Temple University, Philadelphia 
MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, G. J. Everett, Holmes Junior College, Goodman 
Secretary, Annie McBride, Belhaven College, Jackson 
MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Robert R. Haun, University of Kansas City 
Secretary, Martha C, Ricketts, Central College, Fayette 
NEBRASKA BRANCH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGIS- 
TRARS 
President, E. H. Hayward, Peru State Teachers College, Peru 
Secretary-Treasurer, Alice Smith, University of Omaha 
NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, A. L. Hook, Elon College, Elon College 
Secretary-Treasurer, Letha Brock, Greensboro College, Greensboro 
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NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, W. B. Gray, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 
Secretary-Treasurer, A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo 

ASSOCIATION OF OHIO COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Lawrence C. Underwood, Hiram College, Hiram 
Secretary-Treasurer, Helen Burgoyne, University of Cincinnati 

OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, L. E. Solomon, Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee 
Secretary-Treasurer, Virginia Embree, Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha 

PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Joe H. West, San Jose State College, San Jose, California 
Secretary, Mrs. Ethelyn Toner, University of Washington, Seattle 

SOUTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, L. A. Prouty, The Citadel, Charleston 
Secretary, Elizabeth Tribble, Anderson College, Anderson 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Lloyd W. Chapin, Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta 

TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. Ridley Stroop, David Lipscomb College, Nashville 

TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, H. L. Heaton, Texas A. and M., College Station 
Secretary-Treasurer, Celeste Kitchen, Lamar College, Beaumont 

UTAH ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. Orin Anderson, Snow College, Ephraim 
Secretary, Jeanne M. Home, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 

VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, W. M. Drake, Washington and Lee University, Lexington 
Secretary, Mary C. Fugate, Averett College, Danville 

WEST VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. Everett Long, West Virginia University, Morgantown 
Secretary, S. L. McGraw, Concord College, Athens 

WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, A. S. Lyness, Central State Teachers College, Stevens Point 
Secretary, Miss M. B. Alexander, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
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Employment Service 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of The American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent to the Editor in care of 
the Office of the Registrar, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than fifty words, including the 
address, two dollars. Additional insertions at the regular rate. Extra space will be 
charged at the rate of five cents a word. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to those seeking em- 
ployment, the Association expects that at least some reply will be made to all those 
answering announcements. The Association assumes no obligation as to qualifica- 
tions of prospective employees or responsibility of employers. 

ADVANCEMENT WANTED: Man, age 24, B.A. degree in economics and A.M. degree in guid- 


ance. Now employed in University Admissions Office but interested in new position in college 
administration requiring more responsibility. Address JSW, care Editor. (3) 


PosITION WANTED: Man, M.A. Bus. Admin. Administrative experience includes Secre- 
tary to President and Assistant to Dean Student Affairs State University and nine years as 
Registrar State Teachers College. Three years Education Officer Navy, two as Commanding 
Officer Navy V-12 Unit. Registration Supervisor Veterans’ Administration since discharge from 
service, Address R.E.B., care Editor (3) 


PosiTloN WANTED: As Registrar, Assistant Registrar, or assistant in the, office of the 
academic Dean, by woman with sixteen years of successful experience in this work. 
degree. Excellent References. Address EB, care Editor. (3) 


ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—As Registrar or Academic Dean by man, M.A., 41, married, 
fifteen years school administration and teaching, also office secretarial and statistical, now 
registrar-business manager small college. Prefer Protestant affiliated liberal arts college north 
central states. Credentials from a state university available. Reply L, Care Editor. (1) 


ASSISTANT REGISTRAR WANTED:—Man or woman interested in permanent position, college 
graduate, stenographic training, ability to meet public and take charge of Registrar's Office. 
Small liberal arts college, assistant professor status and salary, advancement possible. Southern 
California location. Address BCW, care Editor. (1) 


Position WANTED: As Registrar, Assistant Registrar or Administrative Assistant, by woman 
with eight years of experience. M.A. degree. Prefer location in midwest or far west. Reply 
EW, care Editor. (1) 
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Forlagraph Transcripts 


Fast, Accurate, 
Economical.... 


Easy to Make! 


Registrars all over the country 
have found success in using 
students to produce excellent 
PORTAGRAPH Transcripts. 


In their spare time 
and with no dark-room, these inexperienced 
youngsters are making photo-copies of 
students’ records at a cost of less than 10 
cents each. And not a chance for error 
... photo copy transcripts are absolutely 
accurate. With the new PORTAGRAPH 60- 
60 you can make 60 prints in 60 minutes. 
For more information about this efficient 
unit, just sign the coupon and mail today. 


RECORD PHOTOGRAPHY BY 


| e q 
, Photographic Records Division, Rm.1695,315 FourthAve * 7 

| New York 10, NY | 4 
Gentlemen: Please send me your folder ‘‘P.126” ; 
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